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PKEFACE. 



The idea of holding a Convention of ministers and laymen of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the South was first suggested in the office of the Methodist 
Advocate by Rev. J. W. Lee. The suggestion being approved by a number of 
friends, he soon after published a card heartily indorsed by the editor of that 
paper calling attention to the subject. As a result a preliminary meeting of 
ministers and laymen was held in Cleveland, Tennessee, when the question was 
considered, a Convention agreed upon, and a Committee of Arrangements ap- 
pointed to fix the time, place, and order of exercises for the Convention. The 
Convention was held ; with what success the following pages will indicate. 

The Essays and Resolutions herein found, having been adopted by the Con- 
vention, constitute its official and only authoritative voice. By these it must be 
judged. Speeches were not adopted. Most of them were impromptu, and are 
here given as expressions of the judgment of the speakers and not necessarily of 
the Convention. There were several others which were eloquent and able and 
well deserving a place in this Report of Proceedings, but of which the Com- 
mittee on Publication were not able to procure reports. 

The Committee of Arrangements intended to bring all of the connectional 
interests of the Church before the Convention in essays or otherwise. It did so 
to general satisfaction, but it is to be regretted that the Report is so meager in 
relation to the cause of Sunday-schools. An essay upon this subject was expected, 
but the brother who was invited to write was not able to be present, and the ad- 
dresses upon this cause unfortunately were not reported. 

As the Convention did not employ a reporter, the Committee on Publication 
of Proceedings found it convenient to make liberal use of the excellent notes of 
Rev. A. Edwards, A. M., assistant editor of the North- Western Advocate. These, 
together with the records of the Secretary, have enabled the Committee to present 
a Report which, it is hoped, will be acceptable to the members of the Convention 
both for its fullness and correctness. 

With gratitude to God for his great mercies ; with hope for the future of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the Southern States, and with trust in the support 
of the Church in prosecuting its work in this field, this Report of Proceedings is 
submitted to the Church and the general public as a fair exponent of the cause. 
It is just to decide upon the merits of "our Southern work" by these records. If 
it be worthy of approval let it be commended and sustained; if it be not worthy 
let it suffer rebuke and languish from want of aid. 
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FIEST DAY. 



MORNING SESSION. 

East Tennessee Wesleyan University, ) 
Athens, Tennessee, June 15, 1871 — 9 o'clock, A. M. j 

The Convention of ministers and laymen, consisting of delegates from within 
the several Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the South, 
assembled in the chapel of the East Tennessee Wesleyan University in Athens, 
Tenn., on the 15th of June, 1871, at 9 o'clock, A. M. The Convention was 
called to order by Rev. J. Albert Hyden. Hon. William Bosson, of Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., was elected temporary Chairman, and Rev. J. S. Petty, temporary 
Secretary. Mr. Bosson took the chair and invited Rev. L. Hitchcock, D. D., to 
conduct the opening religious exercises. On motion by Rev. E. Q. Fuller, 
Revs. J. A. Hyden, W. Prettyman, and W. C. Daily were appointed a com- 
mittee on permanent organization. Pending the report of this committee, Rev. 
Dr. Hitchcock, in reply to repeated calls, made remarks. He said that he was 
glad to be present ; that the Methodist Episcopal Church has a great work to do 
in the South ; we labor, not to pull down what others have erected, but to preach 
the Gospel of divine and brotherly love with a peaceful rendering not given by 
Churches which have long been laboring in that region; he did not believe in 
the possibility of organic union with the Southern Methodist Church at present. 
"Union" is a very fine word, but the idea so expressed is at present impracti- 
cable. Among the several millions of evangelical Christians on this continent, 
Methodists stand in the front rank as to numbers and influence. That Meth- 
odist doctrine and spirit which have so modified creed and opinion in the North 
is now here on the soil to preach the good tidings of Christ for sinners and peace 
among men. Rev. R. S. Rust, D. D., next began remarks of congratulation to 
the Convention, but was interrupted by the return of the business committee with 
the following nomination of officers and standing committees, who were unani- 
mously confirmed, namely : 



OPFICEBS. 
President, . .... 

Vi ce-Presidents, 

Holslon Conference, .... 

Virginia Conference, . 

North Carolina Conference, . 

South Carolina Conference, 

Georgia Conference, 

Alabama Conference, . 

Mississippi Conference, . 

Louisiana Conference, 

Texas Conference, . 

Tennessee Conference, . 



N. E. Cobleigh, D. D. 



Rev. R. W. Patty. 

" William Milburn. 

" William G. Matton, 

" A. Webster, D. D. 

" Dr. Prettyman. 

" 0. R. Franklin. 

" A. C. M'Donald. 

" L. C. Matlack, D. D. 

" B. 0. Watrous. 

" 0. 0. Knight. 



Secretaries. 

Revs. T. Willard Lewis, J. A. Ruble, Clark Polly, and Hon. N. A. Pat- 



terson. 
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Committees. 



On Resolutions. — Revs. J. F. Spence, L. C. Matlack, J. Spillman, A. C. 
M'Donald, and W. F. Hemmenway. 

On Business. — E. Q. Fuller, William Bosson, J. A. Hyden, J. Braden, J. 
R. Eads. J. W. Mann, and J. H. Knowles. 

On Delegates. — W. C. Grates, A. B. Smith, and W. B. Rippetoe. 

On Music. — M. M. Callen. 

On Bides. — William Bosson, J. R. Eads, and J. W. Ramsay. 

Dr. Cobleigh, on taking the chair, made the following 

ADDRESS OF "WELCOME. 

Dear Fathers and Brethren, — It has been made my duty, my privilege, 
and my pleasure, to extend to you as members of this Convention, assurances of 
hearty welcome. Coming as you do from a wide and varied field of labor — from 
cities, from villages, and from the rural districts — from toiling amidst hardships, 
privations, and some of you from the midst of great perils, I welcome you in the 
name of its citizens to the quiet town of Athens. It will do you good to rest 
awhile with us, to feast your eyes upon the varied beauty which crowns our 
neighboring tills, ornaments their gentle slopes, and breathes a poetic inspira- 
tion through the quiet vales. It will refresh you to drink from our cooling 
waters and to inhale our salubrious air. We welcome you not only to these, 
but to our homes, our hospitalities, our sympathies, and our hearts. 

In the name of the Trustees and the Faculty of the East Tennessee Wesleyan 
University, I welcome you to these halls. You are more than welcome here. 
We are right glad to see you and have you look upon us in our place of toil, to 
see where we live, what we are doing, how much has been accomplished, and 
what the signs of future promise are. We are happy to take you by the hand, 
to give and receive in turn the old Methodist grip, to look into your faces, catch 
your smile of approbation, and hear your cheering voices. 

I welcome you to the deliberations of this our first Methodist Convention of- 
preachers and laymen in the great South. You are here for no political or mere 
partisan purposes. Your object is not sectarian ; it is less denominational even 
than evangelical and Christian. You will rise above all rivalries and jealousies 
into the atmosphere of a pure catholicity, and consider most earnestly how as 
devoted servants of the Master, we as Methodists scattered throughout the South 
may best and most effectually promote the cause of Christ in the enlightenment 
and salvation of men. To such deliberations, in this quiet retreat, among these 
intelligent and hospitable people, I am thrice glad to welcome you ; I welcome 
you as men of prayer, men of faith, men of God, who have long since learned 
whence true wisdom is obtained, and where our sufficiency of spiritual strength 
may be found. Believing firmly in God, trusting implicitly in Christ, and rely- 
ing, always for support and guidance on the Holy Ghost, your coming hither will 
not, can not be in vain. May the God of our fathers, the great Head of the 
Church, be eminently with you, and bless you in all your deliberations among 
us, and in all your intercourse with us and with one another! 

Dr. Matlack then moved the appointment of a committee to prepare a me- 
morial to the General Conference of 18*72, setting forth the position, needs, and 
prospects of our Southern work. The motion was approved and the following 
ministers and laymen were appointed: Revs. L. C. Matlack, E. Q. Fuller, N. 
E. Cobleigh, J. Braden, T. W. Lewis, A. C. M'Donald, Wm. Milburn, B. O. 
Watrous, W. G. Matton, 0. R. Franklin, and G. E. Strobridge. At a subse- 
quent hour the lay members of the committee were named, as follows: William 
Bosson, J. W. Ramsay, William Houston, N. A. Patterson, H. Pressnell, S. 
P. Angell, M. L. Phillips, Percival C. Wilson, M. W. Broyles, James Pat- 
terson, and J. T. Ambrose. 

The following Rules of Order, reported by the committee, were adopted by the 
Convention, namely: 
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RULES OF ORDER. 
T Meetings of the Convention to open with devotional exercises. 
II Reading the Minutes. 
Ill Reports of Committees. 
TV Hearing and referring Resolutions. 

V Essays and discussions — the essayist to be limited to twenty minutes, 
and speeches or essays to be limited to ten minutes each. 

VI No member shall speak twice upon the same subject till others desiring 
to speak shall have spoken. 

VII Parliamentary rules of order shall govern the proceedings of the Con- 
vention. 

Rev. E. Q. Fuller, D. D., then read the first essay on 

THE RELATIONS OF THE EAST TENNESSEE "WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
TO THE PROSPERITY OF OUR WORK IN THE SOUTH. 

The relations of the East Tennessee Wesleyan University to the prosperity 
of our work in the South, are various, intimate, and far-reaching. It is scarcely 
saying too much to compare it, in its particular field, to the sun in the solar 
system calculated to give unity, vitality, light, warmth, and character to our 

efforts. »,.... 

The Biblical and higher departments of this institution, or their equivalents 
somewhere within our bounds, are necessary to our success in the South. As 
no other parallel institution is now in operation among us, this assumption is 
made in behalf of this University. We must have ministers. Many of them 
ought to be directly of the people whom they serve. Some of them should have 
the advantages of thorough culture. The supply may be furnished in part by 
transfers from the North, but this source can not be depended upon to meet the 
ever-increasing demand. The rights of the Bishops to transfer, and of men who 
have been transferred, are always to be maintained, because it is often desirable 
for ministers to remove from one Conference to another, and to the interest of the 
Church to interchange pastors freely between different sections of the country. 
This tends to unify, and stimulate both preachers and people in thought and 
spiritual activity, but no portion of the work can be permanently or chiefly sup- 
plied in that way. It is the divine and natural order that pastors should be 
mainly of the people to whom they minister. Common interests, sympathies, 
memories, and modes of thought between pastor and people all help to give him 
fitness for his work and efficiency in its performance. The mass of men are 
local in tbeir views and feelings, and one of a clan or community has more 
ready access to its members than a stranger. It is a great advantage to a true 
minister to be able to say of him, "He was raised here, we have known him from 
childhood." These points are among the best of recommendations for a preacher 
of the Gospel. When youth has been virtuous and life spotless, these facts add 
immeasurably to the force of ministerial character. We need such men in all 
of our Conferences, and should ever seek to increase the number. Our pulpits 
must generally be filled by them, and our districts chiefly under their care. We 
now have many of this class, but want more. This end is to be sought not as 
an encouragement to sectional pride or to perpetuate any tendency toward 
prejudice against transfers or strangers, but because a liberal home supply is 
best for the Church, and only this will be adequate to the demand. To reach 
the people one must be in full sympathy with them and acquainted with their 
wants and peculiarities; must go where they are in thought as well as in person. 

Further, to invite talent from abroad is one of the surest methods of arous- 
ing and energizing that which is at home. This tendency is happily illustrated 
in the Rock River Conference during the last twenty years. The wonderful 
growth of Chicago caused large drafts upon the ministerial talent of the Church. 
Transfers were welcomed with the cordiality of brethren, and institutions of 
learning were established, and the results of liberal ideas there have been such 
as might have been expected, and are seen in the drawing of numbers of our 
ablest ministers to that locality, and in developing equal ability on the ground. 
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To-day the young men of Rock River Conference, graduates of its institutions of 
learning, are scattered over the East and West, North and South. They are 
found all along the line from New York to San Francisco, and from St. Paul to 
New Orleans. That Conference has given the pulpit of the North-West the clear- 
est and strongest thinker of any denomination, and while some of its best places 
are occupied by transfers, at this time there are, probably, more ministers in 
first-class city appointments and in official positions in the Church from Rock 
River than from any other Conference in the connection. God and the school- 
house have jointly produced these results. Providence and the Biblical Institute 
have made Rock River the Keystone Conference of North-Western Methodism. 
A like office for the South is now in the power of this school, and it or some 
other institution of learning must respond favorably and effectively to these 
demands of the times. It can not, however, do this by repelling those who would 
come to our aid (of which there is no fear, there being no tendency in that direc- 
tion), but by uniting with Conferences and Churches in calling the best talent of 
the denomination to the South, and then with its aid and by the stimulant 
thus afforded, outdoing even this with home material. Better material need not 
be asked for than that found in these halls. If the pulpit of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the South is to permanently stand equal to or above all others, 
here is the ladder on which it is to climb. It can not afford to be inferior to any. 
If we were content to be so our fathers in Israel and our brothers in other fields 
would justly be ashamed of us. The Church must have in the future, as in the 
present, at least a few ministers of the first order of talent and of high culture in 
the South. Here, in this University, is the quarry whence they are to be digged 
and the studio where they may be polished. 

It is clear that, as has already been assumed, at least some of our preachers 
must have the advantages of thorough training. The greater number of them, 
as in the past, will necessarily be taken from the academy and the public school, 
from the shop and the farm, as God may call them, with such preparations for 
the ministry as they may have been able to make under the circumstances; but 
with these must also go forth those whose opportunities have been greater, and 
whose acquaintances with men and things are more general. Is not Paul as 
much needed as Apollos in the great work to which we are called? The de- 
fender of the faith, the author and the teacher, will ever fill places of importance 
in the Church. Generally these arise from among those who have been trained 
in school. We can not transfer a few " leading minds " to fill the places of honor 
in our Southern work and make up the rank and file of our ministry from the 
South. Any attempt to do so would be unwise and unfortunate. As the men 
of the present pass away their places must be filled by others equally qualified, 
equally at home among the people, and equally in the confidence and affections 
of the Church. Does any one ask whence these are to come ? The answer can 
only be, Mostly from these halls. The future of our cause among the whites will 
be largely in the hands of the alumni of this University. The men of mark, of 
power, to fill the high places of our Zion in the South are here being prepared 
for their life-work. Women will arise from the classes of this institution who 
will impress Conferences and States. 

The Church demands the aid of educated laymen and educated women 
scarcely less than that of educated ministers. They are needed not only for 
writers, teachers, and the learned professions, but also for the Sunday-school, in 
commercial circles, in the arts and agriculture. It needs strong men and 
women who love to make money for Christ, and who carry the purity and love 
of Christ into all the departments and activities of life. Educated and holy men 
and women are always at a premium in the social sphere, and the Christian's 
parlor should be scarcely less potent in promoting truth, refinement, and godli- 
ness than the class-room or the Sunday-school. More than any other one agency 
the University may give tone and character as well as force to our work in the 
South by providing those who shall fill these places and meet these responsi- 
bilities. The broad views and liberal opinions here imbibed by students will, in 
time, be felt through all our borders. The leading men, in the ministry and 
laity, and women in public life and the home circle of our Southern Methodism, 
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Ti t the University shall make them, and this Methodism must be such 
will be wna ^^j^ j t None who have attended the examinations and com- 
as these s '^^ < j ur ; n g the past week can doubt that under the present admin- 
mencemen . er8 j t °j g doing a grand work for God, for humanity, and for the 

istration toe u j 

ChU Th' 1 s suggestion leads to the reflection that men are naturally selfish, sec- 

• 1 rfnd bigoted; and that while this characteristic may be made available in 

tional, ^^ for ^ oo(J ^ - t . g tQ be overcome or modified by the better. Men are 

re£ h 'raised out of their native weakness and folly and led to adopt broad ideas, 
t0 lare to be developed into a real manhood. This result is the object of 
Christian culture. Students will gather here from surrounding States. Virginia 
and Georgia, Carolina and Texas, with all intervening lands, may, in time, be 
represented among the patrons of this school. The ideas, preferences, and preju- 
dices of various localities will here often clash, and to no little extent correct 
each other, and thus serve to harmonize the sentiments of our people. The in- 
fluence of Tennessee will reach, through the University, beyond the Cumberland 
and Blue Ridge, and the thoughts of its people, by the same means, flow further 
and spread wider than the waters of its magnificent^ river, thus aiding to blend 
us into a common brotherhood in this respect. This institution has a grand 
mission peculiar to itself, and that can not be accomplished so well by any other 

agency. . 

A University is cosmopolitan in the truest sense. Ancient and modern art, 
and the lore of a^es there come within the field of observation and inquiry. The 
whole race of mankind, the world of study and experience, are compared by the 
range of thought pertaining to it. This broad scope of investigation is calcu- 
lated to raise one out of the pigmy self of the natural man, the mere childhood, 
into the maturer, greater, stronger self of true manhood. It takes the youth from 
the narrow valley measured by a league, and places him, a man, upon the mount- 
ain where kingdoms spread before his vision. The specific for bigotry is to be 
found as much in brains as in charity. If we are willing that our Methodism 
should be circumscribed, narrow-minded, contentious, and angular, we have only 
to leave it without development, shut up within a crust of denominational preju- 
dice, like a snail in its shell, and it will become so by natural process. A thorn 
needs no pruning. But if we would raise it above such dwarfishness and imbe- 
cility, and make it more and more a power in the earth, a power that shall aid in 
molding men into angels, in transforming States into Edens, and that shall 
make hell tremble, we must avail ourselves of the aid of the University in train- 
inof the cadets of the Lord's host. The Davids and Daniels, the Pauls and Wes- 
leys of the Church are raised in its schools. In them they usually catch the in- 
spiration of their missions; there they receive the armor and the weapons of 
the warfare of Israel ; there they drink of the cup of the Nazarite, like Sampson, 
and of the fountains of knowledge and wisdom, and grow the seven locks of the 
strong one, and go forth thence men prepared to face and foil the Goliaths of 
error, or to scatter the ranks of the Philistines. The University is both the Mil- 
itary Academy and the fortress of the Church. 

These relations of the University to us as such a helper, no less than the 
"Cherishing Mother" of our cause and the sun in our heavens, suggest counter 
relations involving obligations on our part to that. If we would realize all from 
it that has been herein indicated, we must treat it as the queen of the hive, feed 
it freely with the best of the bread. 

It is the duty of our ministry and people to pray for the Divine blessing upon 
the University. Many of the most marked and influential revivals of religion in 
modern times have occurred in connection with literary institutions of the various 
Christian denominations. This is fruit to be expected from them. The religious 
and social influence of such an institution under the care of earnest Christian 
men and women may generally lead to these blessed results. The opportunities 
of the President and Professor to win souls to Christ are hardly second to those of 
the pastor. Theirs is " regular work " in a proper sense of this Methodistic ex- 
pression, the work of saving souls from ignorance, sin, and perdition. In the 
University should be a perpetual Pentecost. Term after term, and year after 
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year the revival flames should blaze upon teachers and students ; but to kindle 
and feed them the Church must unite with the Divine Spirit The prayers and 
efforts of the Church and faculty should be to it as was the flame to the bush seen 
by Moses, filling and surrounding it constantly with religious light and heat, and 
sending forth its members aglow with the love and life of the Gospel. The 
Church may make its Universities like perpetual camp-meetings, not only culti- 
vating intellect and morals, but also giving through grace spiritual life to 
the dead. Do we pray for ours as we should ? 

A mill can not grind without grain. The hopper of this University should 
always be kept full. Its students come from the homes of the people in town and 
country, from rich and poor. It is a duty, growing out of the relation of pastor 
to the flock, of all our preachers to " dun," as they say in trade, in its behalf. 
At the fireside, in the Sunday-school and pulpit, they should encourage the sons 
and daughters of those who attend their ministrations to strive for the highest 
attainments within their reach, to "covet earnestly the best gifts," making the 
first place in the graduating class of the University the standard of their prep- 
arations for the duties of life. These are agents who can fill its halls with 
patronage. Have we been faithful to Christ and the Church, or even to our per- 
sonal and beloved friends, as the ministers of Jesus, in this thing? 

Schools cost money. These teachers need bread. All delight to see them 
neatly clad and in homes tasteful and inviting. Their positions as teachers re- 
quire that they be able to command the elegancies as well as the comforts of life. 
They mold the students under them after their own moral, intellectual, and social 
likeness, and often the poor man struggles hard that he may send his sons 
and daughters here to acquire the taste and refinement, as well as mental culture, 
which he can not give, but which these halls and these homes must furnish 
though it does cost money to enable them to do so. The half-starved ox wiggles 
along the furrow slowly, making but a scratch with the scooter, while his well-fed 
comrade in toil goes straight and strong across the field stirring the soil to its 
depths. So, to get the full strength of a professor, feed him welL In o her 
words, give him a good salary, with the expectation that he will use it in his 
calling in a Christian way. A recent writer has said that preachers need more 
beefsteak. He was no doubt correct in this conclusion, and might, with great 
propriety, have added teachers in Church schools to the hungry crowd. An in- 
crease of salary to a worthy teacher usually manifests itself in added efficiency in 
a multitude of ways. Larger and better buildings are called for here now, to- 
gether with additions to library, and apparatus, and endowment. All should 
give to these noble purposes as they are able, the many in small sums and the 
rich of their thousands. A University should not contemplate its final expendi- 
tures and investments at less than half a million of dollars. Good schools cost 
largely, but they pay back heavy dividends in intellect and morals. Prayers, 
students, money ! all should constantly flow in upon a University like the waters 
of the river of life, and with copious refreshings from these sources ours may 
expand to its full proportions and flourish through the ages. 

This essay contemplates but one institution of its particular class at present 
in the South. Seminaries and academies may properly be established in all of 
our Conferences, but of Universities we have enough to meet existing demands. 
Let us unite all of our patronizing force in making this what we so much need 
now, and enable it to accomplish well that special service which no other institu- 
tion can do ; and as the sun in the heavens shines on all, so may the East Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan University bless all of our Conferences with its light, and beam 
with ever-increasing brightness till the day-dawn of the millennium, and only 
cease its sublime work when there are no more ignorant to be educated or sinful 
to be saved. 

The discourse that followed was introduced by Hon. N. A. Patterson. He said : 

In attempting to walk for a few short minutes in a field opened up by the able 
essay just read, I can expect to accomplish but little. Indeed, to attempt more 
than a very little would be worse than an error. It would be a blunder ; for the 
ground has already been most ably and fully occupied. 
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T may be able to explore some of the wayside creeks and inlets of 

Perhaps ^y ^ over i 00 k e d margin of the general field. _ If successful 
thought tna gra tified, as it often happens that things low in stature and 

in ?" ? hulk are great in deed and in consequence. 

pXwav it is sometimes not only wise, but a great joy to leave the bosom 
c£ J rpat ocean and coast along by the mouths of the small streams hugged by 
°u ipctinff arms of solid ground. It is a good place to find fresh water, 

the proj s placing critical emphasis on the pronoun used in stating the 
I commen u J relation of the East Tennessee Wesleyan University to the«pros- 
qU6 -tv 0° our work in the South." It is expected, of course, that a popular insti- 
pe f - of learning under the auspices of a religious denomination, will result 
1 °lv to the advantage of that particular denomination. It will be to it a great 
dvalued auxiliary. It operates as a grand material feeding agency. It is as 
an opened and rapidly developing quarry supplying valuable stones for the active 
h 'lder's use. It is as the gathering together and preparation of the forest timbers, 

dering easy the beautifying transformation by the hands of the architect and 
re " igt g ut looking to the influence of this University in that light, and in that 
direction is it to be alone promotive of the prosperity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church?' Certainly not. Its trustees, faculty, and friends expect more of it 
They planned it for more, and they intend that it shall be more. I speak not 
beyond the strict pale of truth when I assert that this University, in addition to 
its nominal claim, may be also defined as a Baptist, Episcopal, and Presbyterian 
means of grace. Indeed, I will say more ; it has for its object the promotion of 
the cause and interests not only of every orthodox religious denomination of the 
country but the advancement also of all benevolent, moral, and social institutions, 
organizations, and interests that propose to make society better, wiser, and more 
truly noble. Let us say further, that I am not content alone to restrict or view 
Its field of operative influence as confined to the Southern and Central States. 
Rather I would look to the entire country as a field. Organized as it is on a high 
and liberal grade, and conducted with its present large and efficient ability, its 
power for good will be felt all over the land, and its moral touches will awaken 
responses in other lands aside from this- of "unfenced villages." 

Following this assertion, it will be appropriate to inquire what its abilities are. 
What are its objects? What does it propose to do? and what has it the power 
to perform ? 

A short time since, in looking over some old papers and some new ones, I 
happened to find a statement of the objects and purposes of this University, and 
of more than a hundred and one of them. I will refer to some eight or ten ; 
you can examine the residue at your leisure. 

^ The first one I state is, To construct new and first-class railroads all over the 
country, and straighten and correct the grade of our present old, crooked, and 
unsafe ones. Second. To devise and construct an extensive system of inland 
canals, so as to bring our remote mountain-skirted borders in close and valuable 
company with our great channels of trade and commerce, by means of efficient 
slackwater navigation. Third. To improve our plans of locomotive engineering, 
so as to increase the speed of transportation and travel, and diminish the present 
imminent danger to life and limb. Fourth. To build up such a system of manufac- 
tures throughout the South and central territory that every article and fabric 
found in our dry goods, hardware, and notion stores maybe formed and fashioned 
at the door of the purchaser. Fifth. To whiten the land with beautiful and thrifty 
villages, and lift from all our great centers and crossings grand and imposing 
cities. Sixth. To organize such a .system of smelting and blasting furnaces, that 
our deep and sleeping wealth may be aroused, lifted from its beds of rust, and 
piled up in shining blocks and rolled out in bars, rods, and sheets of actual lucra- 
tive value. Seventh. To dredge the mud from the mouths of our large rivers, and 
blast the rocky shoals from our smaller ones, so as to double our inland naviga- 
tion, and more than quadruple its value. Eighth. To construct houses of 
religious worship and halls dedicated to learning and the finer arts, that, as monu- 
ments, they may stand as a vast multiplication of honored tributes to the purity 
of heart, wisdom of head, and skilled hands of the people living and to live in the 
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closing decades of the nineteenth century. Ninth. To devise ways and means to 
cure the sick with little medicine, and cause those that are well to continue healthy 
and be happy. Tenth. To make heaven happier and better by adding to the 
material to its joys, and diminish the torturing severities of hell by extracting in 
advance, many of its painful stings. 

Is it true that this University, among its numerous objects, has these de- 
signs? I answer, it is strictly true. Why and how is it so? 

It is this: Refined, thorough, and liberal education adds a thousand per cent, 
to the personal value of the man or woman ; and if the high molding and sancti- 
fying power of Christianity be added, the already enhanced value is increased 
more than ten thousand-fold. 

The surest way to build up a country, to develop its resources, expand its 
wealth, and fill it with living strength, is to educate its people; and that its pros- 
perity may be lasting, its strength all-powerful, and its wealth free from corrosion 
as the head is supplied with knowledge let the heart grow full of goodness. It is 
almost an act of inexcusable wrong to discriminate so far as to instruct that very 
little part of the soul, which, acting out through the corporal senses, we call the 
mind, and totally neglect that fullness and greatness of soul that fills the heart 
Yet, this exceeding folly is popular throughout the land. I happen just now to 
see the face of a Christian minister who, while on a visit to Philadelphia, started 
to visit Grirard College, but was stopped by learning that a clause in the will of 
the founder forbid any minister of the Gospel to enter the inclosure of that very 
cold literary ground. In order to shut out sectarianism, I presume that Christ is 
excluded. I am led to suppose that no prayers are offered in that College. 
Unfortunately, the Girard is not alone. In too many of our colleges of high 
popular grades, if Christianity be there, it is only coldly and formally so. The 
result is, that with much of our popular learning there is a dangerous — a fearful 
measure of infidelity. 

But it is not so here. These halls have been dedicated to God. Here are 
the altars of prayer as well as the seats of learning. Here, as the student is in- 
structed in the sciences, he learns the value of godliness. As his head is made 
wise, his heart receives the touches of brotherly kindness and charity ; and, as 
his mind is led out in literary fields, his aspirations are made holy and lifted up- 
ward, and his tongue made to speak the praises of God. 

Did you ever look upon heaven resting on the bosom of the sunset? Were 
your eyes ever so chained to the golden clouds of the evening's "Great West" 
as to cause your heart to swell up with a peculiar joy, and your very soul to 
drink inspiration from God's pure light as it drifted back through the billpws of 
gold, tinging and ornamenting the eyebrows of departing day? I know you 
have. Few, indeed, are the panoramas spread out before the human vision #o 
grand, and combining so much of heaven, for it is at heaven's door. Those 
billowy clouds of glory are but foretaste views of a greater and a brighter heaven, 
and are designed to lift the soul in devotional praise to that Being who said 
" Let there be light," and the heavens with it flamed. 

I refer to, and would gladly dwell on these oceans of evening glory for a very 
special purpose; and to make this purpose fully known, I must ask you to look 
again toward the sunset ; but look later. Look when Night, pressing forward, 
spi'eads over those bright clouds a veil of funereal darkness. Look when Day has 
retired, carrying with it all its gleaming sheets of golden light, and Night — " sable 
goddess" — takes her place upon the throne. There, indeed, are the same clouds; 
but, 0, how changed! Now they are dark, cheerless, and dreary. Their golden 
colors have been rusted and frozen away ; they have been robbed of their bright 
apparel, and sit bowed under the weight of the habiliments of mourning. See- 
ing their present gloom, and remembering their departed glory, the feelings of 
our heart bid the flow of tears of sorrow. 

Great, indeed, as is the contrast, yet it is less than that which exists between 
cold and formal scientific learning, and that same measure of knowledge sancti- 
fied and ennobled by Christianity. Learning — simply learning — is as the clouds 
veiled in darkness and drifting gloomily with the solitudes of night; but learn- 
ing, sanctified and enlightened, and warmed by Christianity, is as the glorious 
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a pflectino- heaven to the eye, touching the heart with the warmth 
golden cloud, * e ". {nrr \ Q tte sou l an inspiration that lifts it up to God. 
f charity, anC \? University, in its organization and conduct, as giving instruc- 

I point to tm ducateg , ft happily unites with scientific learning those high 
tion' which """ ; n fl ne nces which make the world better by aiding the Church 
moral and r e lig ^ .^ .. an(J ho \y mission ; which gives to society that 

in the per . m * j ta j;ty that expands it in fields of wide usefulness, and which 
active g r0W '"^ our political and social organizations protecting walls that in- 
builds up aro en( j ur i n g prosperity. This being so, it is a duty which the 

sure secuI V{ he general public owe, not so much to the University as to them- 
Church and i g sterit \ Q j^d { t up to still greater proportions of effective 
selves and i y ^ ^ ^ & wider power f sa i utary influence, 
strengtn, an ^ ^ ere .^ ^ Dreast f an y one a feeling of opposition to such 

Let me as^ ^ ^ ^^ Tennessee Wesleyan University for the estimated 
fostering ^g ^ ^^ ^^ ^ &g an overshadowing rival of other colleges and 

schools o Jo^jl tQ guc } 1) your error is inexcusable, being at variance with 
the clearest teachings of the most practical common sense 

P llecres of learning, if properly organized and conducted, are like great iron 

niifacfurino- establishments— a number of them grow up better in concert than 
!f ne alone ■ or, the successful growth of one invites to a lucrative existence 
Tar °e number of others. A single establishment may, indeed, grow up alone ; 
h t Vs at the cost of large expenditures of capital and laborious toil, from the 
fiVthat single-handed, it must explore its way to a successful market; but a 
1 ere number lifting themselves in contemporaneous concert, make a Pittsburg 
ofexecutive power and producing wealth. The center of market is drawn to 
and made their center; and thence outward, are radiating easy lines to the 
doors of consuming millions # 

It is just so with institutions of learning. Building up the first of high com- 
manding grade is generally a labor not ordinary; but the spirit and energy that 
would build up many in eoncert would create the one and the others too, with 
only the same, or even less, toil. 

Building up one great college of learning is a sure omen of others coming. 
One great fire produces, not only other great ones by the immediate force of its 
heat but its drifting clouds of sparks touch into existence many additional 

smaller ones. 

Then, in conclusion, let me say, build this University up still higher. It is 
to the interest of all to do so who seek the promotion of the great social, moral, 
and religious good. Open up wider and longer the roads and avenues of its out- 
going power for good. Strengthen its walls ; add vigorous and enduring power 
to its supporting columns, and make higher its already commanding altitude, 
that it may stand as a noble monument. It will even bless by its gracious shad- 
ows, as well as by the light of its Christian learning. 

Dr. Rust indorsed the leading idea of Dr. Fuller's essay — transfers to begin 
the work. and educated home material for the after work. 

Eev. 3. H. Knowles said that all ministers ought to scan the ranks of young 
converts, and when it is suspected that any young man is even thinking about 
the ministry as his future work, to give counsel and then direct his attention to 
this University. He urged upon the Convention a more liberal support of the 
Faculty of the University ; that the institution ought to be furnished with the 
modern appliances for scientific study, and that the Agent of the University 
must be encouraged by the ministry in the work of endowment. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Discussion of Dr. Fuller's essay was resumed. Dr. Matlack said that it 
was his profound conviction that it was all nonsense to try to have a college or 
university in every one of our Southern Conferences. In several of these Con- 
ferences the great bulk of the membership is made up of house-servants and 
plantation-hands. This fact is no possible discredit to any parties concerned, 
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but it must be bravely taken into tbe account when estimating the necessities of 
the South in the matter of higher education. He was in favor of one universitv 
for the South. 

Dr. Hitchcock said that he liked the plan of having a school where ybun» 
men can obtain some instruction in theology, and that he was glad that this fu^ 
ure want is to be provided for. He warmly indorsed the idea of one university 
for the South. 

A. C. M' Donald said that we already have the East Tennessee University 
Thomson University in Louisiana, Claflin University at Orangeburg, South Car- 
olina, and others; that Mississippi Methodism intends to center its educational 
efforts at Holly Springs, Miss., and that they will not give their aid and indorse- 
ment to an institution (if such is the intention htfre) that makes any distinction 
in regard to the color of pupils. 

A. B. Smith said that we want institutions for each — this one in East Ten- 
nessee for whites; and that at Holly Springs, and others, for colored pupils. 
He approved the essay. 

J. R. Eads remarked that taste would regulate that whole question of patron- 
age, and that we need not speak or write the words, "no whites," or "no col- 
ored." Neither class is excluded from any of our institutions. 

J. F. Spence said that Bishop Clark once said to him that he watned to see 
this institution at Athens the one for its work in the South. He (Spence) wanted 
it to be so sustained that it will be able to compete with Southern Methodist liter- 
ary institutions in the education of white young men and women. 

Dr. Pbetttman said : We are here to discuss our plans, and so let us go down 
into them. These things may adjust themselves in the next century, but we 
want some present benefit during our life-time. These questions are very full of 
embarrassment, but let us canvass them and obtain the very best plans possible. 
We are on the right basis — let us go ahead and build up a strong University 
here ; hold what we have and do better when we can. 

Dr. Cobleigh said: It was hoped that these points would not be sprung upon 
the Convention; we can not settle them, so let us drop them. 

A. C. M'Donald then said that he was induced to suggest the question only 
because he and his Mississippi brethren were urged to center all things upon 
this University in Tennessee. 

A. Webster said that he hoped reference to the exclusive education of whites 
would be stricken out of Dr. Fuller's essay. 

Dr. Fuller replied that we want an institution, and that it must be of a cer- 
tain character to meet confessed wants among the people. In the effort to avoid 
saying some things that we mean, we are in danger of being compelled to say 
some other things which we do not mean to say. The colored people already 
have several schools, and the whites have but this one with a theological de- 
partment. Both the colored and the whites understand that this school is 
patronized by whites, and neither race wishes to have it otherwise. We are try- 
ing to put this school on a firm foundation for its future work. Now, then, let 
us do this ; say just what we mean and leave results to the future. As it is sup- 
ported wholly by the whites, why not state the fact ? The Church has done much 
for the colored people of the South — why not now do something for the white 
population? Besides, have not our twenty thousand white members in East 
Tennessee a right to aid themselves in this way? So long as no whites are ex- 
cluded from our colored schools, and the colored are not excluded from the white 
schools, why object to the statement of the simple facts in the case ? The essay- 
ist asks our white people to unite in building up a strong theological department 
here. In the nature of things it would be for the whites. Then let us say so, 
and rally around it and make it worthy of the Church. 

After further discussion, Dr. Fuller was granted leave to modify his essay 
by striking out the following words : " It is the only institution of learning which 
we have in the South for the special training of candidates of the white race for 
the ministry. . Here only are we prepared to offer instruction to theo- 

logical students of our race on generally acceptable terms." 

These sentences were stricken out, and the essay was adopted. 
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Pertained the idea of interfering with, or changing the character of 
Xo one en ^ ^ contrary, all. desired to make it the rallying point of our 
the instItU 1 !' 1 ^ n ' t he South; but though the essay embodied the essential truth in 
white work in . of ' tne Convention thought it best not to use the terms 
the case, a m (l J colo ^ e(i '' j n tn i s connection. All were agreed in theory and in 
"white ana ^ ^ same t ; me were rea dy to take matters as they now are, to 
principle, an adyant e f a n parties, and leave remote issues in the Divine 
work to tne tion discusse( i was that of the propriety of the use of the terms 

hand. J- n 1 g rgt t jj ere were evidently some misapprehensions among the 
referred to. ^ ege were correc ted, and harmony and good feeling prevailed. It 
brethren, ^.^ gtudeut8 were i n attendance at Holly Springs and Orange- 

was staieu^^ ^ ev were nofc . n the illogical department, Dr. Fuller very 

chelrfuTly modified his essay as above. 

Dr L. C. Matlack read the second essay, on 

THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO MORAL REFORMS. 

" Moral Reforms" embrace all the movements of philanthropists which aim at 
vino- both the moral and material interests of mankind, such as the anti- 
Tvery movement of the past thirty years, the anti-gambling societies, the tem- 
perance movement, the peace movement 

Forty years ago, societies formed for suppressing licentiousness were exclu- 
sively designated as " Moral Reform Societies." All efforts for correcting the 
eat social evil and for promoting the observance of the command, Thou shalt 
^iot commit adultery, are most emphatically moral reforms. They are included 
in this discussion. Other reforms there are which aim at improving the material 
interests of mankind, but do not involve directly any question of morals — such 
as a homestead law, the eight or ten hour system, universal suffrage. These are 
excluded from the present discussion for obvious reasons just indicated. 

With this definition, the question involved takes another form. What has the 
Church to do with oppression ? with fraud ? with intemperance ? with war ? with 
adultery ? Nor is there any occasion to argue that the same question may be even 
more directly put, thus : What has the Church to do with sin ? And when thus 
reduced to its simple essence, the only remaining question is one of astonishment, 
as to why any body should ask such a question at all. For, it is perfectly logical 
to assume, that if the Church has nothing to do with moral reforms it has nothing 
whatever to do in this immoral world. 

This analysis of the subject-matter may seem to dispose of the question 
and foreclose all further discussion. But there yet remains to be ac- 
counted for a remarkable fact in Church history, which demands a careful and 
thorough examination. And that fact is, that for many years, in all denomina- 
tions, leading ministers in America denied outright that the Church had any 
thing to do with moral reforms. Where the custom of repairing the machinery of 
cotton mills on the Sabbath prevailed, there were ministers who preached the Gos- 
pel and let Sabbath-breaking alone. Where Christian (?) distillers poured out an 
unbroken stream of whisky " every day and Sunday too," ministers preached the 
Gospel and let temperance alone. Where Christian (?) slaveholders bought and 
sold and beat and bred human chattels, ministers preached the Gospel and let 
slavery alone. And even now how vast is the majority of ministers who preach 
the Gospel every-where and let adultery alone ! 

This let-alone policy let loose on society legions of devils, who preyed upon 
the vitals of manhood, and did largely people hell with victims, whom cowardly 
priests lost without a struggle. Not so did Jesus, however, even when devils 
prayed, " Let us alone." The dumb devil, under whose inspiration sin is un- 
rebuked when it should be anathematized in thunder tones; the violent pro- 
slavery devil, that would tear, and foam, and bruise men; and the unclean devil 
of adultery, that would burn men in the infernal fires of passion, or drown 
them in the foul streams of licentious pollution — all shrank away abashed 
from the purity of his presence, or fled shouting in agony to the lowest place 
m hell. 
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But all this striking contrast of action between our model Christ and his modern 
followers was the necessary result of misapprehending a fundamental principle on 
the part of modern religious teachers. They overlooked the exact mission of the 
Church. They mistook the material interests, organic perpetuity, and numerical 
strength of their denomination for the actual body of Christ. To secure and 
retain these required prudential regulations and conservative resolutions, and 
furthermore, to justify this masterly inactivity in the moral battlefield, prom- 
inence was given to the spiritual interests of men. These must be looked after 
first, foremost, and always. They seemed to be "determined to know nothing 
among men " that had any relation to this world. To get ready for the next world 
after a fashion, and to get out of this, was the great end of life. And so Chris- 
tianity was assumed to be only a spiritual doctrine. Religion was believed to be 
only a spiritual experience. The mission of the Church was made to be only a 
spiritual mission. In other words, it had to do with the souls of men only. 

For this reason, church houses, they said, must not be desecrated by the 
unspiritual lecture on temperance, or human freedom. For this reason, a 
ministerial lecturer on these subjects was stigmatized as leaving or neglecting 
the regular work. Attendance upon conventions for promoting these reforms 
was voted unclerical, if not insubordinate and contumacious. 

To all this it may be said, That is past. A different state of things exists now. 
Yes, that is true; but did we, as Churches or as a nation, correct ourselves? 
and did not God descend upon our mount in fire, with thunders and light- 
nings, and the voice of a trumpet sounding louder and louder as the furnace smoke 
of battle covered the land ? Alas ! we have no merit of our own to plead ! 

And was not that awful harvest of wrath the legitimate fruit of bad seed 
sown by our own hands ? And is not some of that same seed saved? To prevent 
its being used on any portion of American Methodist soil, this detail is submitted 
relating to the past quarter of a century. It is also a proper preliminary to the 
statement of a series of propositions which will conclude this paper. 

1. The Christian Church is a human organization of Divine appointment for 
the preservation of truth, for the development of character, for the unification of 
mankind, and for the ultimate exhibition on earth of a race of beings entirely re- 
covered from all the consequences of sin upon both body and soul. 

2. The mission of the Church, therefore, embraces the personal, spiritual, and 
physical condition, the social family relation, the public civil responsibility, as 
well as the future eternal welfare of men. 

3. And whatever the Bible plainly prohibits or commands must be enforced 
by the Discipline of the Church, as conditions and tests of Christian fellowship, or 
the Church must fall short of its glorious mission as "the pillar of truth," "the 
salt of the earth," "the light of the world." 

4. The conclusion is inevitable that the relation of the Church to moral re- 
forms, is that of a divinely appointed general agency of reform, which must ulti- 
mately cover all the field now occupied by every specific moral reform. Then 
will cease forever the reproach of to-day and of the past, that Church membership 
may be retained by men whose low grade of morals excludes them from temper- 
ance orders, from anti-slavery societies, from boards of trade and chambers of com- 
merce. And for that good time coming let us devoutly watch, and pray, and work. 

W. Prettyman, in discussion of the essay, said that the Church has compro- 
mised with sin. She must be pure. 

J. A. Hyden added that when people feel that they will not hear the plain 
truth from the pulpit, the pulpit will soon have reason to fear the people. 

J. T. Woodhead asked just how the Church is to do the work. 

J. J. Masker alluded to abuses that have crept into politics, and said that 
ministers must both rebuke this from the pulpit, and urge the people to attend 
primary elections. 

J. H. Knowles suggested that these principles of purity must be instilled into the 
youthful mind by pure home influences and Sunday-school instruction. Further 
remarks were made by Messrs. Rippetoe, Smith, and Hyden, and the essay was 
adopted. 

Rev. T. Willard Lewis read the third essay, on 
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MINISTERIAL SUPPORT. 

ml support of the Christian ministry bears about the same rela- 
The tempora^^ .J^^ of the Church as the body does to the soul. The 
tion to the sp ^^ ^ e otner j s spiritual ; but they are equally essential to each 
one is maten. ^ ^^ Ufe . g concerned 

0tb ^i S0 Hnctrine is thus stated in the New Testament: "Even so has God or- 
■ I that they who preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel." "If we have 
darned, tn l pirit ual things, is it a great thing if we shall reap of you carnal 
gown unt ( j £. m ^ at . g tau ^},tin the word communicate to him that teacheth 
^""rinnd things." "Let the elders that rule icell be counted worthy of all 
L e t*veciallv they who labor in word and doctrine; for it is written, Thou 
h0 "u^otmuzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn, and the laborer is worthy of 

^ T \ a minister as is here referred to must be truly called of God, as was 

"and Paul, and anointed by the Holy Ghost and with power. He must 

th^ r °devote himself wholly to the pastorate under the order and Discipline of the 

--He must, in the language of his ordination vow, "be diligent in prayer and 

th stuck of the Holy Scriptures, and in such other studies as help to a knowledge 

f the same." He is bound as by an oath, to give his whole time, talent, and 

trenffth to preaching and preparing for the same, and the solemn and arduous 

duties that pertain to the pastoral work 

This description does not fully apply to that large and useful class of men 
designated "local preachers." They are privileged to engage in lawful worldly 
employments for a livelihood, and they usually preach as opportunity offers, with- 
out fee or reward. But those who enter our Annual Conferences pledge them- 
selves to devote their whole time to study, preaching, and the pastoral work, and 
the Church for this service, guarantees to them and their families a support, 
and the Discipline makes it the duty of each quarterly conference to estimate 
the amount and the stewards to raise it by such means as they may judge best. 

We can not see how the letter of the Discipline on this subject could be im- 
proved, and we believe it works well in the Northern States, as the preachers, 
almost without exception, receive their full estimate. But in our Southern Con- 
ferences it is quite different; the rule is scarcely worked at all. In some sections 
this, together with the poverty of the people, causes a lamentable deficiency in 
ministerial support generally through the Southern work, and is for the present 
becoming more and more embarrassing by the enlargement of our borders, by 
pushing "into the regions beyond." One of the vital questions, therefore, for us 
to consider at this Convention is: How can this embarrassment be remedied? 
We reply, first, that special and continuous efforts must be made to enlighten the 
people and correct existing errors and habits on this question. Laymen and editors 
must write stirring articles on this subject. Bishops must make it a special 
topic of address at our Annual Conferences. Presiding elders must preach on it 
to the gathered multitudes at camp-meetings, and at every quarterly-meeting 
on their districts, and wake up the official members of the Church to the Chris- 
tian duty of generous and systematic praying. Let him take for his text, " The 
laborer is worthy of his hire" and'" God hath ordained that they who preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel" and that every true Methodist believes in this 
Dunne ordination. The presiding, elder is the " people's man" and he can 
speak plainly and pointedly on this subject without embarrassment. From his 
peculiar relation to the pastors and their flocks, no class of men in our Church 
can do more to set the people right and bring about a reform on this subject 
Preachers feel a natural delicacy in addressing the congregations whom they 
serve on raising their salary. He knows and feels (if he is & faithful minister) 
that it is not of grace, but of debt, just as much so as his obligation to the mer- 
chant or physician, and to withhold the one is as much a sin as to withhold the 
other. 

We have a class of officers in every circuit and station known as " stewards," 
nose special business it is to raise the preacher's "estimate," and the Discipline 
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requires that they should be men (and it ought to add, or women) of solid piety, 
who both know and love Methodist doctrines and usages, and of good business 
talents and influence 

Now these stewards really manage the commissariat of the Army of Method- 
ism. If they are penurious and inefficient, they can not see why it should cost a 
preacher more to support his family, his company, calls for charity, and replen- 
ishing his library, than it does the mechanic or day-laborer to provide for his house- 
hold! Then the sons of Levi will faint for lack of supplies. But if they are 
generous themselves and prompt in the duties of their office, I believe the peo- 
ple would respond, so that in our smallest and poorest circuits the preachers 
would not be left to suffer actual want. The stewards, at the beginning of each 
Conference year, should adopt a plan of systematic paying by the people for the 
support of the pastor. The boxes or bags designed for " blind giving," can not 
be relied upon to meet this demand. In pure deeds of charity, like giving to a 
beggar, you may " not let the right hand know what the left hand doeth." But 
in paying our just debts this rule does not apply. Would a doctor or a merchant 
hang a bag by the door for patients and customers, as the fit should take them, 
to drop in a sly penny ? I think a little more open-handed way of doing busi- 
ness suits better. 

The Bible nowhere makes it the duty of a Church to support their pastor as 
a "deed of charity," and they disgrace him and themselves when they place him 
in the attitude of a pauper, and appeal to the people for his support on that 
ground, and perhaps quoting the Scripture, " He that giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord." 

The priests, the sons of Levi, who were exclusively devoted to the service of 
the temple, were sustained by the "tithes" collected, and Jacob's prophetic vow, 
at the close of his vision, was, "to give one-tenth of all his income to the service 
of God's house, which he found to be "the gate of heaven." St. Paul gives this 
order to the Corinthians: " Now concerning the collections for the saints (not 
charities) as I have given order to the Churches of Galatia, so do ye : Upon the 
first day of the week, let every one of you (not a part) lay by him in store as 
God has prospered him, that there be no gatherings (not beggings) when I come." 
This is an ancient and inspired model for raising church funds which can not be 
improved. 

We would suggest to each Board of Stewards that they select one of their 
number who is best adapted, to address the public congregation on the subject 
of "Ministerial Support" at least, twice in the year, having a mutual under- 
standing as to time. After a thrilling Gospel sermon, full of unction and power, 
by the pastor, let the steward selected step forward into the altar and address the 
audience somewhat after this manner : 

" My Brethren and Friends, — As it did not disturb Jacob in his glorious 
vision of the ladder with ascending and descending angels upon it, to have the 
Almighty call his attention to church building, and paying one-tenth of all his 
income to sustain the services of God's house, which is 'the gate of heaven,' so I 
trust it will not disturb you to listen to me a few moments in the discharge of my 
duties as a steward of this Church. What a blessing to us and our children 
that we enjoy the services of God's house, and the watch-care of a faithful 
pastor! God calls these men to preach, and he calls us to sustain them by our 
faith, by our prayers, and by our money. We require them to be men of one 
work — to give their whole time and talents to our spiritual interests. We are 
displeased to have them turn to any worldly pursuit, or engage in any business 
avocation to piece out their salary. We require men of equal talent and ability 
with the best teachers, physicians, and lawyers of the land, and all these talents 
consecrated to the ministerial office. We wish them to bring ' beaten oil to the 
sanctuary/ and study to show themselves wise workmen that need not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.' All this we require at their hands. 
On our part, we are solemnly bound to sustain them and their families, not 
only by our prayers and sympathies and our constant presence in the sanctuary, 
but by our money. For God hath ordained that they who preach the Gospel 
should live of the Gospel, and if they dispense to us spiritual things we should 
cheerfully provide them with temporal things. 
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" Our subscription to sustain the preaching of the Gospel among us is not a 
gift of charity, for which we receive no equivalent, but a just debt which we are 
solemnly bound to pay, and no obligation ought to be met more willingly and 
cheerfully. Now, my friends, you know the old maxim, that 'many hands make 
light, work,' and if every one of us lend a helping hand, from the richest to the 
poorest, bear our part, the burden will be easily borne, and, like honest Christians, 
we can look each other in the face with the consciousness of duty done, and our 
pastor will be relieved of all anxiety for himself and family, and give himself 
wholly to the Word. No minister, with a penurious Church, perplexed and ham- 
pered in his finances, can study or preach well. They are men subject to like 
passions as we are, and need the same provisions for their families, and love 
them as well. If we tie their wings with starvation cords, how can they soar 1 
A lion can not fight in a bag. 

" Why is it, my brethren, that Post Oak and Hard Scrabble circuits always 
have such poor preachers, and complain of stale bread, and cry out, 'My lean- 
ness! my leanness!' and when the same preachers are stationed at Bethel and 
Goshen circuits, they have fresh manna and ■ quail soup,' with revival the year 
round? Perhaps a study of the maxim, 'Poor pay, poor preach,' would solve 
the mystery. 

" Now, brethren and friends, we have made a just and liberal estimate for our 
preachers' support this year, and we know you will thank us, and pay it just as 
freely as you do your tailor or your merchant, and consider your proportion, be it 
little or much, an honest debt. The Stewards have prepared subscription books 
which we will pass to each pew, and ask you to subscribe as God has prospered 
you. Please to put down your name, with the amount you will pay each quarter 
in advance, for the year, and bring the amount nicely sealed in an envelope, with 
name and amount, on the first Sabbaths of January, April, July, and October. 
This will greatly aid the Stewards in their work. Let every member of the con- 
gregation, even the children, have their names on our list. We should train up 
our children to giving; let them have a hen of their own to lay eggs for the Lord, 
or a piece of ground to cultivate for the Lord to supply them with funds. 

"While we pass round to receive your subscriptions, the congregation will join 
with heart and voice in singing: 

' My gracious Lord, I own thy right 

To every service I can pay, 
And call it my supreme delight, 
To hear thy dictates and obey. 

What is my being, but for thee 

Its sure support, its noblest end; 
'T is my delight thy face to see, 

And serve the cause of such a friend. 

Here at the cross, where flows the blood 

That bought my guilty soul for God, 
Thee, my new Master, now I call, 

And consecrate to thee my all.' " 

By this time, no doubt, a generous subscription will be written, and the Stew- 
ard, with a pleasant countenance, should read the names and amounts subscribed, 
before the congregation, and state that in a few days he will call on the friends 
who chance to be absent, that none may complain of being slighted. The people 
will like this generous, open-handed way of doing business, and tithes and offer- 
ings will come to God's house, and he will pour blessings from heaven, so there 
will not be room to receive it; the vessel shall overflow. 

But it may be said, our difficulties are peculiar, and in many respects our 
circumstances are very unlike our Northern Conferences. We are in a vast mis- 
sion field, and the multitudes, both white and colored, are nearly all in destitu- 
tion and want; and in some sections, the whites are impoverished by the war, and 
the freedmen find no way to get a start in life. They are oppressed by their 
former masters, whipped and killed by the Ku-Klux, and families are broken up 
by the reign of terror and threats which drive them from their homes. Sad to 
say, Jhis is true in many localities ; but this state of things can not always last, 
and the preachers in these sections must toil on in hope, and suffer with the peo- 
ple, trusting in God for a brighter day, for it will come. They that "sow in 

2 
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sacrificing pastors, and share with them, and form the habit of consecrating p 
a portion of their scanty living to sustain the Gospel. The people must do tv" 



tears shall reap in joy," but the Churches must do what they can for their 
. -o • . li -.i .i ip- ii . i. .i.!i .j> . self, 

or the wheels of our Zion all through this Southern country will be cloggy, l8 > 
it will never be redeemed from the curse of slavery, war, and whisky. Thfe' w °? 
will not go on if the workmen are starved out. r * 

Of necessity, our pioneer preachers from the Northern Conferences were s 
tained entirely by our Missionary Society, and these self-sacrificing men did m n ^ 
to aid those in distress from their own private funds, and thus a very general 
impression has been created, especially among the colored people, that our mi 
sion here is to support them rather than they support us, and the Union and 
Yankee haters encourage them in this view, and that with a design. They hoi 
in this way to bleed and starve out what they call carpet-bag intruders, and the 



ope 



forsooth, they might win some of the colored people. Our colored preachers an» 
persecuted and embarrassed equal with their white brethren, and receive the 
most meager support. In the South Carolina Conference we now have twelve 
white and seventy-six colored members, who, last year from all sources, received 
an average of less than $200 each, and full two-thirds of this came from a.- 
Missionary Society, and it will be remembered that this Conference includes the 
States of South Carolina and Florida, a territory eleven times as large as Massa- 
chusetts. On these districts and circuits of "magnificent distances," men toil 
with astonishing success amid perils and hardships equal to the days of Asbury 
and Jesse Lee. What I have said of the self-denying labors, hardships, and 
meager support of the preachers of the South Carolina Conference, no doubt may 
be aifirmed of most of our missionary and educational work in the South. 

Since the collapse of the " Confederacy," our devoted Bishops have organized 
twelve Conferences in the late slave States, which now number 918 traveling 
preachers, 164,998 members and probationers, and church property valued at 
$1,293,863 ; besides, a large number of schools of various grades have been 
founded. It is evident that planting these fields anew with so much building 
with the people hard pressed, is one reason why the support of the pastors has 
been so much overlooked and neglected. 

We are now passing through the most trying crisis of our work in the South, 
financially. Year by year our appropriations from the Missionary Society have 
been of necessity cut down, and yet we have annually almost doubled our work. 
New fields still awaiting the "old Church sickle," open to us now "white and 
ready to harvest." Necessity is laid upon us; we must enlarge our borders 
and enter the regions beyond. " There is yet much land to be possessed!" We 
are prematurely expected to be "self-supporting" by our brethren at the North, 
who can not duly appreciate the poverty, the opposition, and the many disadvan- 
tages under which we toiL And in every land the Macedonian cry, " come over 
and help us," calls their attention from us. Opportunities, like grapes, seem to 
come in clusters, and the Church needs to double its missionary offerings to 
meet the calls. 

A number of our brethren who were our efficient co-laborers, have returned, 
much to our regret, to Northern Conferences, not from a lack of interest in our 
work, but from a lack of support. And others will be driven to a like change 
from a like cause. They can stand a seven " years famine " if Joseph's gran- 
aries (at the North) do not give out. But if they fail, and no years of plenty' 
come at the South, others will leave us or be compelled to accept office, or en- 
gage in worldly pursuits. They can stand a famine when it is the exception and 
not the rule. They know how to suffer need if they can abound occasionally. 
They can carry their canoes across an isthmus if the ocean is near, but when a 
continent of life-long width lies between them and water, they dread the voyage 
by land, and are tempted to retreat to their native sea. 

In summing up what I have said, this is the conclusion : 

1. Our ministers in this Southern field should be filled with faith and the 
Holy Ghost — like Stephen, ready to preach Jesus or be martyred. They must 
have faith in God and faith in success, and "count not their lives dear unto 
themselves if they but win souls." 
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1 Conferences, with the counsel and aid of the laity, should at 
2 Our Ann ua measures to carry out the plan of the Discipline in regard to 

nce adopt e " iCielC ^ rt '' The presiding elders, stewards, and leaders in every cir- 
- minist eria ' sU P^ t f ie people to a sense of their obligations and God's require- 
c „it must aI ! oUSe b j ec t Young men can not be raised up and kept in the minis- 
n ,eiiM on this su J ffic j ent me^retained, unless the people will support them, and 

v among uS '. . a llow the preacher and his family to suffer for the necessaries 
for the Church ge |£j s j iriess? worldliness, carelessness, or laziness, is a great sin 
a ( life tbroug J an ^ f or which no tears of penitence without reforma- 

against God and bis cause, a 

tion will avai . ft p pea i to our Bishops, editors, and ministers at the North to 

3. May we f rom their watch-towers ? and with the eloquence of facts and 

speak in our Mention of the Churches to our labors and successes, and the 
figures, ca UDOn us ? We must have more means and more men! We can 
crisis whic j. " man f rom ur ranks, and we must not be left by our foster- 
not s P ar ?,, a eet on our feet. With ready hands and willing hearts let the 
mother ti a { onC e relieve the depleted treasuries of our Missionary, Church 
whole V j Freedmen's Aid Societies. To retain and secure ministers of 

Kxtension, . n Qen( . e j n our Southern Conferences, both white and colored, they 
* blll f l receive at least a comfortable support. The youth are growing up better edu- 
mi »pd and the people each succeeding year are demanding a higher grade of pulpit 
it But if they settle down in penurious indifference, and say " a little more 
Wd a little more slumber," the judgment will come upon them, " like people, like 
• ,!.» (j 0( j will grant them their request, but send leanness into their souls. 
l^'t Vthey wake to the situation, and with open hearts and liberal hands, take hold 
oHhis matter at once and persevere, we will go forth conquering and to conquer. 

Rev C Polly followed in remarks illustrative of the work and of the lack 
among the people of instruction concerning systematic benevolence, making ex- 
cellent practical points. 

Judge Patterson said : 

Mr. President, — This is a question upon which I could have well volunteered 
a speech ; at the same time, in responding to a call, I almost regret to give ex- 
pression to my sentiments, as I feel assured they widely differ from almost all 
others • but I give them because I believe them to be well founded and true. I 
commence with a little well-known, old, but beautiful couplet: 

" When wealth to virtue's hand is given, 
It blesses as the dews of heaven." 

I am not one who believes that placing wealth — even large wealth — at the 
disposal of good men, will make them bad, or that it will cause them to be less 
good ; but, on the other hand, or in the other and better direction, I reach the 
pleasant conclusion, that with increased material abilities, the influence and 
power of good men will simply become greater. At the same time, it can not 
be expected that such will be the result with all that seem to be good. A few 
bad meii are to be found disguised in all places. While their hypocrisy goes, 
to some extent, to the reproach of their associates — even to their race — they 
have one good thing about them — only one — as counterfeits they show, by con- 
trast, the beauty and value of the true and genuine coin. 

But to approach the question directly. My convictions as to what is de- 
manded by the necessities of the times are such as may be expressed by an 
amendment to the plan of my esteemed friend, Col. Bosson. His plan is to ren- 
der more efficient the corps of collecting Stewards. My amendment is, for the 
Church and the world to be so aroused by moral suasion, and, if need be, by legis- 
lative action, as to constitute the ministers of the Gospel of all orthodox denom- 
inations a great board of disbursing Stewards. Upon this question what I have 
to say is not so much for the ears of ministers as laymen, and outsiders if you 
please. Ministers may close their ears if they wish. 

Let us for a moment look the question square in the face, so as to determine 
what compensation the ministers of the Gospel ought to receive, or rather, I place 
u upon this ground: What compensation is the Church, and especially the world, 
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under high and honorable obligation, to bestow ? In one very important 
the question may be looked at in the light of social and legal obligation - Sens6 i 
ing, if you please, a quid pro quo. Let me ask you, sir, what is it that^ ^ 
value to your home, your private fortune, and even to your life and limb? ^r^ 8 
Christianity. It is the influence and power of the preaching and teaching of k 8 
Christian ministry that gives value to your real estate ; that makes your dom" *i 
your house and home, a valued fortress; and that secures to you and your fn-f ' 
the successful enjoyment of life, and the rights of pursuing and attaining ha • 
ness. History shows abundant examples of the utter powerlessness of civil ^~ 
ernment to insure peace and grant personal protection to life, liberty and n^° V " 
erty in the absence of the principles and power of Christianity. Let the Go ^ 
of Christ be stilled, and for the time dethroned by writing upon the gate not 
"no resurrection," and society bleeds at every pore from the dagger-thrusts of 
reign of terror. The citizen, it is true, may own a house and home but it " & 
converted into a slaughter-pen, and he the victim. 8 

In the midst of wild and bloody confusion, the subject of this fearfully tran 
formed civil government may feel his heart throbbing within him, but the next 
moment it may be still, because thrust through by a dart, or it may be torn 
from his breast by a screaming shell. But Christianity forbids and hinders such 
reign of terror. The preaching of the Gospel gives a molding and supporting 
power to civil government which constitutes its high intrinsic value. Then let 
me ask, ought the Church, and especially the world, to be content in not extend- 
ing such just material support, to the preachers of so much value and power as 
to aid them in the performance of the widest possible mission of usefulness? I 8 
it or can it be true that the preaching of partisan politics prefers a larger a bet- 
ter claim for material compensation, than the preaching of Christianity? And is 
the administration of civil and statutory laws worth more to the people than the 
administration of the higher and holier laws of God? If the ministers of the 
Gospel received but one-half the material support which is bestowed upon our 
judicial, executive, and legislative officers of civil government, they would be 
placed out of the reach of want. But I insist, they should not only receive the 
half as much, but altogether as much; and not only more, but largely more, for 
their work is better, and their labor of larger value. 

My theory is, that in addition to an ample support equal to a satisfaction of 
all the liberal demands of life, large sums should be placed at their disposal for 
benevolent and religious purposes. As disbursing stewards, arm them with 
power to reach out and down, and lift society up, and make it nobler, holier, and 
better. 

I have often thought while inspecting and approving large bills of cost taxed 
up against counties and the State for payment, and remembering that the defend- 
ants in most of the cases were poor and ignorant, and hailing from localities re- 
mote from places of Christian instruction, that half such amounts expended in 
religious and moral books and papers, and in literary and religious instruction 
would not only prevent the infractions ol the law, but give to society highly val- 
uable citizens in the place of unfortunate criminals, paupers, and outcasts. 

But I have another reason to point to why the world, as it is called, either by 
voluntary action or under the regulation of legislative enactment, should contribute 
a large amount for the support of the ministry, and as a fund to be used by them 
for benevolent and religious purposes ; it is this : Our civil authorities see proper, 
or improper it is, to grant legal license to and actually receive revenue from estab- 
lishments which manufacture material tor hell. I need not otherwise more 
specially designate them. They are establishments which can do no possible 
good. They are not designed to accomplish good. Such is not contemplated, 
but exactly the reverse by wholesale and retail. They are '' places of business" 
licensed by the State, where good men are made bad, moderate ones changed to 
brutes, and bad ones finished off" as second and first-class devils. They are 
sinks of iniquity which not only swallow down the bad, but through the influence 
of outreaching arms and decoying, feeding currents draw in much of the good 
of society and more than poison it to death. 

I insist, therefore, as a partial and exceedingly poor compensation, that for 
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thus received by our civil State Government, at least a 

er v doll* 1 ' of J e 7f ] ace d in the hands of the Christian ministers to aid them in 

i on ?»n J should D . jj uences f licensed organizations so destructive to the best 

counteracting th_e ^ ^ wholly at war with the spirit and practice of en- 

JJlbtened 5 )hrlS ' 1 I f d n object of Christianity to reform and re-organize society by 
6 It is the gra .J f orce g 7 its evil lusts, and sordid appetites, and lifting up 
subduing J* 8 P a8 better sp i r itual nature. It is this which is to make the world 
man's higher a ^.^ &lone can mabe the p reS ent life of such considerable 
better. I 1 . 18 w up an d become linked with the life that is to come, 

value that it m y g^ ^ lauc ] a ble value and glory of the work. It is a work in- 
jso one ca ^ i arire ly to the Christian ministry. The world is a great 
trusted m » in J are its teachers. Surely they have a right, in the performance 
school, ana j ^ ^ great and holy a labor to receive of carnal things a liberal 
f so much, s _g ad< j. tion j gay) arm t hem with a full and complete apparatus, 
support; an furn ; sh t b em with large means for benevolent and religious pur- 
la other wor ' m t0 uch more than can be reached with their voice. Let them 
^t th ouffh the press as well as from the pulpit. Let them speak through 
BP l & 1 of learning benevolent organizations, and in all possible ways. Then, 
schools o o erform their whole mission, even to the end, realizing all that 

^tfanSha/beautiful poetical wish: 

" Happy, if with my latest breath, 
I may but gasp His name — 
Preach Him to all, and cry in death, 
Behold ! behold ! the Lamb ! " 

EVENING SESSION. 

Rev. J. H. Knowles, A. M., read the fourth essay, on 
DEMAND FOR A HIGHER STANDARD OF EXPERIMENTAL PIETY. 

Inward sanctity, supreme love toward God, obedience to Him in heart and 
life are the essential elements of that holiness which is attainable by all. It is 
not necessary to portray the intrinsic excellence of such piety. The truth shines 
by its own clear light. We occupy the wide Southern field with its pressing de- 
mands; the religious, educational, social work to be done requires the conse- 
crated energies of Christ's followers. While we rejoice in the evidences of an 
awakened interest upon this subject, a lamentable deficiency in respect to the 
essential elements of holiness is the chief source of weakness. How few have 
attained the Scriptural standard of maturity, of manhood, of habitual godly tem- 
pers; an experience of the "full corn in the ear;" a life of charity out of a pure 
heart; a good conscience and faith unfeigned; a consecration that is intelligent, 
uniform, full; a humility that covers the soul as a permanent vesture; a thank- 
fulness of spirit, with "joy unspeakable!'" How few have the mind of Peter and 
his associates, who " rejoiced that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for 
Christ's name," when they were cast out by the Council! How many professing 
Christians repine under the allotments of Providence ! Devotions degenerate 
into dead formalism ; prayer is hurried, occasional; Christian activity is uncer- 
tain, and is too often misdirected. Nor is the view less painful if we turn to the 
Gospel ministry. How little deep concern we see for the souls of others ! If 
seized with a mighty yearning, how inconstant the flame ! How often love of the 
world modifies ministerial character! How many have such a distrust of God 
that their best energies are devoted to the accumulation of property under the 
plea of providing for the future ! How much conversation is unprofitable, posi- 
tively hurtful! How many damage the reputation of other ministers by circu- 
lating baseless charges, or participate in secret alliances under the pretext of 
some good end, when the actual motive is selfish ! How often is the faith of 
God s embassadors weak and unreliable in the presence of obstacles! 

Let it be understood that, in depicting the sad want of deep, unaffected piety, 
no comparison is made with other sections of the Church. We speak plainly, 
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frankly, trusting that our words and motives are directed by a true spirit. Sur- 
vey the field we now occupy — what do we see? We hesitate not to say that the 
attitude of the older organizations toward many of Christ's ministers, teachers, 
and followers, is a reproach upon the Christian name. Proscription is exercised 
without regard to intellectual or religious*merit; ostracism, intentional in many 
instances, without any assigned reason, furnishes infidelity with the most plausi- 
ble topics of invective, paralyzes the arm of prayer, arrests the power of the 
ministry, and is the chief obstruction to the ample effusion of the Holy Spirit 
upon our communities. We say this with emotions of deepest sorrow. We do 
not claim that the Methodist Episcopal Church in the South is without fault; but we 
do think that the unkind, indiscriminate proscription of Christ's devoted followers 
should be fully stated, repugnant as it must be to every attribute of Deity; con- 
trary as we know it is to the spirit and teachings of the Author of our religion. 
Charity is at once the measure and the exhibition of inward purity. Tried by 
this test, what a spectacle does the Christian Church present within the limits of 
our field ! In almost any city, town, or village, what do we find ? Many, as we 
humbly believe, living in the present enjoyment of religion, and cherishing a 
good hope of a blissful heaven, are compelled to walk alone — denied that Chris- 
tian sympathy which our dear Lord has taught us is to be the evidence to 
the world that " thou hast sent me." The fires of prejudice are kindled ; pas- 
sion holds the mastery; language is revised to sharpen the edge of animosity; 
mysterious glances flash; mythical stories fly; the exercise of calm judgment is 
set aside; the desire for the removal of misunderstanding is overborne in the 
heat of the hour ! Do we state the case too strongly ? We have only to make 
our appeal to actual facts. How can pure and undefiled religion revive in such 
hearts ? How different is the Scripture model of Church fraternity ! We read 
of many thousands in a certain community, of uncongenial natural affinities, of 
widely different national origin, of antipathies hardened under the processes of 
bloody warfare — Medes, Elamites, Arabians, Phrygians. When the marvelous 
change melted heart toward heart, " they had all things common, and sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men. as every man had need, 
and they continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread 
from house to house, did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart" 
If this be the true standard, what shall we say of the conduct of these brethren ? 
How can there be a general revival of Scriptural holiness in the South until this 
spirit of charity more widely prevails ? 

In this plain, frank utterance, we would admit the full force of seasonable de- 
fense. The Churches of the South have been subjected to a most trying ordeal ; 
conscientious minds have been called to modify, if not wholly abandon, precon- 
ceived opinions; the new agencies introduced in the South may not have been 
always adapted to the peculiar work. All this must be conceded. We have no 
wish to shield indiscreet, uncharitable instrumentalities, but we do insist that the 
ruling motive of our Church in the Southern work is evangelical; that our mis- 
sion is approved of God, and is justified by the wonderful progress made ; and 
that our ministry is charged to preach the Word, to point sinners to the Lamb 
of God, to foster generous sentiments toward Christians of every name, to con- 
vey to all the salutations of God's people dwelling in distant portions of our na- 
tion. Conceding all we may that would seem to justify proscription ; assuming 
what we know is true concerning the spirit and mission of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the South, we call upon our brethren to review their conduct in 
the light of Scripture : " Whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause 
shall be in danger of the judgment; and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Baca, shall be in danger of the Council ; but whosoever shall say, thou fool, 
shall be in danger of hell fire !" 

In speaking of the causes of spiritual declension, we would say plainly and 
frankly that the old system of human bondage still lingers. Not only is it seen 
in the South, but in the North, East, and West as well. It is dying, but is not yet 
dead. Links and chains still fetter many in Israel ; an unjust discrimination in 
favor of the white race, a reluctance to educate the colored people, a virtual denial 
of equality in respect to the possibilities of manhood. The Church can never 
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fully recover herself until the last lengthened shadow has disappeared. We 
grant that time must enter as the necessary element of this conquest. Wait ! 
work ! hut, at the same time, we are to open our hearts prayerfully to receive 
light, and promptly follow where God leads the way. 

In the searching investigation which we now make we find cause for humilia- 
tion in ourselves. Our views of Christian work have been taken too much from 
earth. We have too often forgotten the hills whence cometh our help. We may 
have gone forth at times with carnal policy. Grand as the results of our ministry 
in the South may have been during these few years, vastly more might have been 
accomplished with strictly spiritual weapons. Let us not be misunderstood. We 
speak our profound convictions ; the Methodist Episcopal Church in the South 
has been as little complicated in worldy partisanship as any Christian organization 
that occupies the field. And yet the lessons of the past will not have been in 
vain. Our mission, while it touches every interest — religious, social, educational — 
should be above the rivalries of political strife. Upon this path we can not enter ; 
the atmosphere is deadly at every step. Satan is the victor when the ministry 
and membership blindly follow the lead of parties, but he is powerless when they 
hold strictly to spiritual work. Any departure opens into a forbidden waste. 

The means by which the truth is to be rescued are simple and all-sufficient. 
Earnest attention must be given to the sacred Word. Human statements and 
theories of the higher Christian life are partial, and when made the infallible test 
of religious experience are often positively hurtful. We must admit, however, 
that the recognized standards of Methodism — Wesley, Fletcher, Watson, Clarke, 
and Fisk — conform in their finite measure of conception and utterance to the 
Scriptural doctrine. We have great respect for more recent writers in our own 
and other Churches. Human helps have introduced many into the rest of faith. 
But the restoration of Methodism to the full measure of holiness is not so much 
by such writings as by the unerring, all-sufficient Word. Let every minister 
bear that Word into his closet, enter into the inheritance therein promised; let 
him show the reality of this fullness of love in his private and public life ; let him 
expound and enforce the truth of Scripture respecting Christian perfection ; let 
it shine in his countenance, burn in his soul, break forth in holy prayers and 
songs ; let it minister to him in sorrow and privations ; let him thus bow before 
the cross clothed with humility — the man of our ambition, our work, animated by 
our blessed hope and assured of his title to a better life. Then will the saints of 
God arise. How soon will the whole land become as a well-watered garden ! 
Led on by such a ministry, many will " go out with joy." 

The revival of Scriptural holiness is the immediate imperative need of the 
South. How slowly, fitfully the Church-heart beats ! Impurities, unholy ambitions, 
envyings, prejudices, pride, arrest the progress of Zion. Prayer is chilled. The 
Church, in many communities, is discouraged; one thing is needed — the cleansing 
power of Jesus. The Methodist Episcopal Church is charged with a high duty. 
The holy fire should burn upon every altar. Our positive doctrinal system, our 
history enriched with hallowed experiences, our present powerful convictions 
hold us to the one work of " spreading Scriptural holiness over these lands." The 
ministry to be trained for the work, white and colored, should be charged with 
this power. Our Church deliberations should be marked by elevated, holy 
thought. An active membership, purified by the blood of Christ, consecrated to 
the high purposes of life, should bear the banner of the Cross on high. Will the 
Church be true to her mission ? We believe she will. May the Spirit of the 
Highest come upon her! 

The essay was discussed by J. R. Eads, Dr. Fuller, Dr. Rust, and others, 
and adopted. 
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SECOJTO DAY 



MORNING SESSION. 

East Tennessee Wesleyan University, ) 
Athens, Tennessee, June 16, 1871 — 9 o'clock, A. M. j 

Dr. Matlack presented the following paper : 

" The New Orleans Preachers' Meeting, by a unanimous vote, instructed me as 
their delegate to this Convention, to present the following action for your consid- 
eration : 

"Resolved, That in our judgment the interests of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the success of the cause of Christ as well, would be abundantly pro- 
moted by the election of one or more Bishops of African descent at the ensuing 
session of the General Conference of our Church. 

"2. That the delegates to the Convention at Athens, Tennessee, be instructed 
to ask that this subject be considered and acted on in that body." 

This resolution was referred to the Committee on Kesolutions. 

The essay of brother Lewis was taken up. J. A. Hyden said that we must 
give to God first; that we must give systematically; that we, as pastors, must 
sympathize with the people and appoint the right kind of stewards. Some of our 
best men have been sent South, but they have gone back because they were not 
supported. 

R. W. Patty said that the past has been an experiment. The circuits have 
had no definite boundaries. We ought now to bound them, and the preachers 
ought to confine their work to their own circuit. I had a farm, and I date my 
financial downfall to that farm, and my trial of working around that farm as a 
center. I am loose now ; I give all my time to hard work among the people. 
Brethren, mingle with the people and they will stand by you. I want the answer 
to Question 1, Chapter 3, Part II, of the Discipline altered; take out the word 
"men," and insert "members," so that we can have women for stewards when 
necessary. They have been my best stewards. 

After remarks by Messrs. Prettyman and Spence, Dr. Matlack said : Our 
membership in Louisiana Conference is 8,283, and the probationers number 2,003. 
These 10,286 last year raised for their pastors $10,175.30, and for all pur- 
poses $24,790.55. We raised this large amount by talking matters over, making 
plans, and then going to work. And remember nearly all this was done by colored 
men, for we have but about two hundred white men in our whole Conference. 

Hon. J. W. Ramsey said that stewards ought to have manuals of instruction. 
All justices of the peace have the code and statutes, and we ought to have printed 
instructions for our Church stewards. 

The essay was adopted. 

Rev. A. Webster, D. D., read the fifth essay, on 

THE EXTENSION OF THE CHURCH. 

1. The duty of Church extension is as obvious as the Divinity of its organization. 
He who laid its broad foundations, instructed and ordained its first ministers, 
commanded them to go into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature. 
This commission was not given to them merely as individuals, but to the Church, 
which was destined to live when this band of early disciples should be dead. This 
wide and diversified field is open before the Church, embracing all the races of 
men that dwell upon the face of the earth. This preaching of the Gospel must 
carry along with its triumphs the institutions and ordinances of the Christian 
Church. The onward march of civilization is not surer to build its houses, and 
organize society under forms of government, than the speed of the Gospel to 
plant houses for religious worship, and organize the Church of God in its com- 
binations for love and labor. 
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2. The duty of Church extension is seen in the wants and ways of our common 
humanity. Sin has gone forth to blight every-where in this world of ours. It not 
merely effects the external interests of society,*but pours its virus into the human 
heart, poisoning the very fountains of action, and causing the streams that issue 
from it to be impregnated with bitterness and death. It implants within the 
pang of conscious guilt, to rankle in the heart; for this there is no remedy save 
the one found in the Gospel. 

There is no chamber of sickness, sorrow, and death where they do not need 
the consolations which the Gospel kindly proffers ; no place where death numbers 
its victims, and the grave gathers them in, that they do not need to hear of 
Him who, has conquered death, and brought life and immortality to light, 
and by the might of His own strength, rolled away the stone from the sep- 
ulcher of human hope. Through the blood of the covenant the Church brings its 
consolations for the darkest hour of earthly sorrow, and its hopeful services for 
the funeral obsequies, which connects life with death, and the victories of the 
Cross with the spoils of the grave. The Church in its triumphant march carries 
the insignias of immortal victory, and plants the banner of hope to wave in 
triumph on the citadel of death. 

What could we do in the chamber of sickness, or when the dark portals of the 
tomb are closing on all of earth that is dear to us, if we had no Bible, no Savior, 
and no hope beyond the grave ? Should not the Church feel the obligation to 
give to others what is so dear to itself? 

3. The evils that afflict society find their only remedy in the Gospel. Look 
at the various forms of vice that prevail among all the nations of the earth; the 
supreme selfishness of the human heart; the love of the world; the gratifica- 
tion of that which is base, and sensual, and devilish; making human associa- 
tions scenes of turmoil and strife, bloodshed, and outrage on the rights of 
humanity. Instead of order and peace we see agitation and strife, like the ever- 
heaving bosom> of the troubled ocean. In the extension of the Church these 
agitations are allayed, Virtue smiles, Intelligence spreads her genial light, the 
olive-branch of peace waves in triumph, and order and harmony are evoked, as 
by the voice of God, from the troubled chaos. 

4. The extension of the Church is dictated by the very genius and spirit of the 
Gospel. It is emphatically the spirit of love and good-will. It is ever ready to go 
forth on the errand of mercy, to carry light to those in darkness, and the inspira- 
tion of immortal hope to those who languish in the gloom of despair. The very 
life of the Church demands its extension, and is indispensable to her vigorous and 
efficient existence. This will appear from the spontaneous outgrowth of its own 
inherent energy. It seeks channels for the flow of its own life-current, and if not 
allowed to expand in keeping with its own aggressive spirit, it becomes cramped 
and dwarfed by this checking of its own spirit. 

The Church that does the most to extend the dominion of the Cross, other 
things being equal, will have the most vigorous life, and the most fruitful and 
luxurious growth. The sturdy oak must have room to expand, and the clinging vine 
must be allowed space to unfold in the sunlight, and grow and ripen into matu- 
rity its hanging clusters. So with the growth of the kingdom of God, as heralded 
and cherished by the Church, this growth of the mustard-seed must extend her 
branches and ripen her fruit in all lands. No blight of selfishness ; no narrow 
and circumscribed views of the grand mission of the Gospel should be allowed to 
girdle its trunk, or restrain the world-wide expansion of its grateful and healing 
shadows, but all nations should repose beneath its branches. There will be oppo- 
sition; the powers of earth and hell will oppose; sectarianism, sectionalism, 
bigotry, intolerance, and garnished forms, and solemn and impressive services of 
dead Churches will be in the way of this expansion of vital truth and righteous- 
ness ; but in the name of God, and in the spirit of the Gospel, these must all be 
overcome, and the banner of the Cross must float in triumph on every breeze, and 
He whose right it is reign in earth and sky. 

II. How shall this extension of the Church be accomplished? 

We must depend for our success upon the Great Head of the Church. It is 
God's Church and work; we are simply to be the instruments in God's hands for 
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carrying world-wide the peaceful triumphs of his kingdom. The power to ac- 
complish this work is of God, but we are to be made efficient by its baptism and 
strong by the strength which he imparts. We are to be workers together with God. 
It has pleased God, in this work, to manifest his strength in human weakness; but, 
as weak and imperfect as human instrumentality is, God has made it quite indis- 
pensable to be used for the accomplishment of the work before us. What God 
has made it our duty to do, he will not, upon his part, ever perform, but he is 
never slack in the fulfillment of his promises. 

The living ministry must be employed in this work. The Lord Jesus Christ 
sent out a living ministry to preach his Gospel. They and those called by him 
to be their successors are to carry the message to the ends of the earth. The 
Savior still calls the living ministry, and no one is truly authorized to enter 
upon this work, unless called of God, as was Aaron. If called of God thus to 
preach the Gospel, it must be the duty as well as the privilege of the Church to 
sustain them in this field. The Church are to second this call of God by sending 
them forth to the ends of the earth. The great lack of the Church in this work 
has been the material aid requisite to sustain the laborers required to reap in 
these extensive fields that are white for the harvest. 

2. In connection with the ministry, the Bible should be translated into all 
languages and circulated among all people. We believe the Bible was designed by 
God for the masses, not merely for the learned or the priests, but for the interpret- 
ation and practical application of the common people. The Bible in the family 
should every-where herald the aggressive movements of the Church, and be the 
moral force to subdue, and the power to hold all in subjection to the kingdom of 
God. To arm us for this work, we are required to take not only the sword of 
the Spfrit, but we may and should be thoroughly equipped from the armory of 
God. 

3. In the extension of the Church there must be the erection of houses for 
religious loorship. As well-manned fortifications mark the progress of an 
army in its victorious march into any enemy's country, so churches attest the 
presence and progress of the Church. The Methodist Episcopal Church has acted 
wisely in indicating its readiness to follow the openings of Providence, in organ- 
izing the Church Extension Society, having for its special object to aid in erecting 
churches. As religious worship attends the progress of the Church, houses built 
for the accommodation and convenience of its worshipers are indispensable to 
our permanent success. 

Churches are especially needed in the progress of our work in the South. It 
is the loyal people who here gladly hail the coming of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and a large portion of these were recently in slavery, and they come to 
us without churches, or even homes, of their own. We recollect, before the or- 
ganization of. the Church Extension Society, when the Missionary Society was 
solicited to render some aid for this purpose, one of the Secretaries replied by 
asking why barns could not be used for this object here, as in the early history 
of Methodism in Ohio? But it probably did not occur to the worthy Secretary 
that our people here were too poor even to own barns, and those who control 
them would not be willing that they should be desecrated by the worship of 
what they call the " Northern Church." 

Many of those who now worship with us claim, and that justly, that they were 
in this same Church prior to the secession of the Southern Church, in 1844, and 
they have never voluntarily left this Church, but were rudely taken from its 
bosom by the same bloody hands that subsequently took them from under the 
sheltering folds of the old flag we love, and hurled them into the seething chaos 
of the Confederacy ; but they did not forfeit their rights under the Old Govern- 
ment by this act of others for which they were not responsible, nor did they ever 
forfeit their legal rights in the Old Church, by an involuntary transfer of their 
names, by others, into the Methodist Episcopal Church South. They helped to 
build churches for the Methodist Episcopal Church, which have been taken from 
them by the Southern Church. If, for the sake of peace, these churches are 
allowed to be retained by the Southern Church, ought not the Old Church, of her 
means, to aid these, her own children, in securing places and houses of religious 
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worship ? They reach forth a supplicating hand to the Church, saying, Help 
us; and shall they be turned from us with indifference? Impoverished by 
slavery, and by the wasteful ruins of the war, they are left, to a great extent, 
without the means to help themselves, and the Church should not be indifferent 
to their wants. They have a claim upon us that no other class can so forcibly 
and justly urge. 

4. The Church should be extended by a world-wide diffusion of the spirit and 
economy of Wesleyan Methodism. For this purpose the Church should be one 
and undivided, until she has fulfilled her great mission among the nations of the 
earth. The spirit of Methodism is one of deep devotion to God. It has been 
the province of the Methodist Episcopal Church to unfold, explain, and enforce 
these Scriptural ideas of sanctification, Christian perfection, holiness, and entire 
consecration to the service of God, of soul, body, and spirit, which have already 
produced such remarkable results upon the present history and efficiency of the 
Church. The influence of this higher Christian life is extending among the 
various Christian denominations composing the Protestant Churches of the 
world. It is, by its wide-spread evangelical influence, laying the broad founda- 
tions for the world's conversion. This will unite all in the bonds of Christian 
affection, and concentrate and harmonize their efforts for the world's redemp- 
tion to God through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. This doctrine and experi- 
ence of holiness must give new life and power to the Church, and greatly speed 
her triumphs in the consummation of the glorious mission of the Church. This 
Church also develops a spirit of earnest and continued labor for the accom- 
plishment of its purpose. It has been appropriately said of Methodism that it is 
Christianity in earnest. It means method and work, from its highest officials to 
its obscurest laymen. The working of its machinery is designed to reach and 
move and develop in active and useful life all within its pale, and it is here that 
we have the lever and the power to move the. world. It is by combined effort for 
this one great object that the world is to be converted. If the Church works out 
what God works in by his Spirit, the grand result must soon be reached. We 
are to be workers together with God, and whatever our hand findeth to do must 
be done with our might. 

The economy of our Church, with the peculiarities of our system, are wonder- 
fully adapted to extend the Church. Here we must not overlook our itinerancy. 
This keeps the forces of our Church moving. They are not allowed even to go 
into Winter quarters. This feature of Methodism has wonderfully adapted it to 
meet the peculiar wants of our own country; and our itinerant preachers have 
kept pace with the tide of emigration that has been so rapidly filling up the New 
World. Our Church has been at work out on, and even beyond, the outskirts of 
civilization, and thus it has gone rolling on in its triumphs from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. But the system is as admirably adapted to extend the Church over 
the world as the continent. We can but regard it as one of the wonderful exhi- 
bitions of the providence of God, that in connection with this ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, adapted for a world-wide extension, there appear the grand discoveries of 
the application of steam power, in working its great revolutions in the com- 
merce of the world. By steam and electricity the ends of the earth have been 
brought, as it were, into one neighborhood. They are now within speaking dis- 
tance, and the Superintendents of our itinerancy may now make the circuit of 
the earth even with greater ease and facility than Bishop Asbury could in the 
days of our fathers traverse through the opening fields on horseback, that once 
invited his attention from Maine to Georgia. The net-work of Conferences, with 
all of the appliances for the working of our system, may be as readily applied and 
practically worked for the world as for our own country. The system can be 
thus expanded without doing it injury or violence. 

God designed that these great achievements in modern science should not be 
taxed and worked merely in the service of Mammon, but the iron horse should 
be harnessed in to give increased speed and extension to a living ministry, and 
thereby roll on the car of salvation, and the lightnings of heaven should girdle 
the globe in giving, their dispatches for the victories of the Cross, and in making 
glorious and speedy record of Messiah's reign. 
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In carrying out this great mission of Methodism, the Church should remain 
undivided. We protest against any dismemberment of foreign territory. The 
system of our Church is adapted to a full expansion to the utmost limits of old 
John Wesley's parish. State lines and nationalities are all to be ignored in this 
extension of the Church. Those on the islands of the sea in pagan China and 
benighted Africa — those who burn at the equator or freeze at the poles, if they 
desire to flee from the wrath to come, are invited to come in, for Wesley says 
this is the only condition required of those who wish to become connected with 
this Church. Some seem to question the right of Mr. Wesley to occupy the ex- 
tensive parish to which his benevolent heart expanded, and for which the provi- 
dential arrangements of the Church he organized seemed so admirably fitted; 
and some would, if possible, give it a sectional name and bind it by certain so- 
called " Plans of Separation ;" but the authority for extending the Church is 
more than Wesleyan — it is Divine. Our commission for the occupancy of the 
world is from the Great Head of the Church, and in faithfully carrying it out we 
should know no North, no South, no distinction of race or geographical bounda- 
ries. God has made of one blood all who dwell on the face of the earth. All 
are one in Christ Jesus, and the Methodist Episcopal Church should be one to 
the ends of the earth, uniting in peaceful harmony different nationalities, and 
thereby efficiently aiding in hastening the glorious song of triumph, " Alleluia, 
for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth." 

The essay was adopted, and the question of Church extension afterward dis- 
cussed. 

Rev. B. 0. Watrous, of Texas, represented the work in that State. 

Rev. A. B. Smith asked leave of absence for the third day, because he had 
been warned by the Ku-Klux to not keep his Saturday afternoon appointment. 
He did not originally intend to leave the Convention to go to that appointment, 
but he was now afraid that the causes of his absence might be misconstrued by the 
Ku-Klux. He must go, for he was unwilling to even appear to be intimidated. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Rev. W. F. Hemmenway, A. M., read the sixth essay, on 

CHURCH LITERATURE. 

The time allowed for this essay will permit no formally introductory words. 
The field to be covered is so large that all I can hope to do is to hastily glance 
at some of the topics which it includes, and leave for the gleaner the larger por- 
tion. I conceive that the outlook upon this topic from a stand-point in the South 
does not materially differ from that which is seen from any portion of our work. 
In some respects there are demands peculiar to our Southern work; but in the 
main, our need is the need of the whole Church. 

It is hardly within the reach of my time to name even the often-mooted ques- 
tion, Should Church Literature be published by an official or an independent 
press ? We conceive that in either way, the demand of the age may be fully 
met; that whether the utterance be official or independent, a Church literature 
cau never swing very far away from the spirit which is the inspiration of the 
whole Church; perhaps that under the guidance of official authority, the tend- 
ency is often too much toward a conservatism that resists the throbbing heart- 
beat of a moving world; while in an independent press there is often found the 
opposite extreme of a latitudinarian mobility, which is the result of too close an 
alliance with the restless hurrying of the age. Yet, the influence of either on the 
literature of the Church is too small to require more than this passing reference. 

In the catalogue of our Church Literature I find a classification, namely: Gen- 
eral, Sunday-school, Tract, and Periodical Literature, which will be more con- 
venient than any other for me to use. Under the head of General Literature, 
we may class Religious Works, Biblical, Theological, and Ethical ; History ; Bi- 
ography; Metaphysics; General Science and Philosophy; Belles-lettres and books 
of Travel. That a Church Literature may include works in each of these depart- 
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merits none will dispute; that a Church should provide for the wants of all under 
its care, in all of these departments, to the greatest extent possible, may to some 
seem to be a novel proposition. Yet, novel as it is, we believe it to be a sugges- 
tion based on sound wisdom. 

God means us to be religious, through and through* Our science should be 
no skeleton of dry bones, dragged to the light from the dark recesses of some 
prehistoric cavern, but a full, rounded, complete, and living entity, into which 
God has breathed the breath of life. Our history and biography should be no 
mere grouping of barren facts, but should be polished mirrors to reflect the light 
of divine teaching. 

The present is an hour of controversy on the scientific and historic side of 
Christianity. Taking her science from men who have but little sympathy for 
Christianity, and often from men who are the bitter enemies of the Bible, the 
Church yields at the very beginning of the contest, important ground, and enters 
the conflict at a disadvantage. There is a perpetual tendency to separate man's 
interests into religious and unreligious; to put asunder what God has joined to- 
gether. For certain ends this discrimination is indeed proper and important. 
But where separation is allowed, it should be borne in mind that no real division 
is made. We may distinguish between the bones, and muscles, and nerves, and 
arteries, and veins of the body, yet we keep in view that all are parts of one in- 
separable living body. The intellect is as much a part of the soul as the affec- 
tions. Thinking should be religious as well as loving. Hence, literature has a 
religion as well as worship. 

It is lamentably true that the mass of general literature which is published 
presents an immense vacancy of Christianized sentiment. The authors do not 
exhibit any signs of possessing any serious impression of Christianity. They 
make no account of an omnipotent, ever-present God. Science is a sightless, 
aimless orphan, hovering in space between the fiery chaos of the past and the 
frozen equilibrium of the future. History is the handwriting of chance on per- 
ishable leaves. There is no adequate recognition of an existing superior spirit- 
ual world, with its laws and forces. This is not as it should be. Christian prin- 
ciples have a relation to all subjects. It is no forced construction of Christianity 
that would so extend its principles. It is only the proper recognition of an in- 
terfusion that really exists. 

It must be evident that the general truths of Christianity have a direct rela- 
tion to every thing that is comprehended in the range of man's interests. This 
granted, then it follows that every book of general literature should be permeated 
with Christian sentiment, even if no specific character be imparted. As heat 
permeates the various forms of matter and produces, even though it be latent, 
such important modifications as would be entirely lost by its exclusion, so should 
Christian principles intermix and modify every part of our literature. 

If there be any demand for a Church supervision of literature, that demand 
is as certain and as explicit for all departments of general literature as for any 
of them. In our colleges and schools we recognize the need of Christian in- 
struction. We build Universities dedicated to Christianized education. We 
endow professorships for men who teach a Gospel-loving science. And all this 
we do from the conviction that if our sons and daughters be educated as Chris- 
tians, it must be by Christianized institutions. And we further feel, that it is 
the duty of the Church to provide and cherish these institutions; that it is foolish 
to expect the State, or irreligious corporations, to attend to this work of a Chris- 
tian education. Why, when we recognize this imperative demand, do we select 
only a small portion of general literature, as the especial field of Church super- 
vision, and leave to irreligious men and soulless corporations the work of furnish- 
ing the larger portion of our literature — the text-books our children study, or the 
miscellanies which they read? The Church does not suffer for want of men to 
provide this literature. While atheism and irreligion live to demand them, the 
Master will call from his study minds able to grapple with and triumph over 
their daring and irreverent philosophy. Then we should provide, as a part of 
our Church Literature, not only the religious works, such as we now have, but 
also a Science that recognizes a God; a Philosophy that takes into account the 
arm of Omnipotence; a whole literature, in short, which is thoroughly Christian. 
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I have not designed to intimate that the spirit of scientific inquiry should be 
repressed. By no means. But as well-ascertained facts are always taken into 
account in every investigation, so should the fact that God " upholds the world 
by the word of his power" be a point of departure in every scientific investiga- 
tion; God in the world be the focus of all history, and a Christian excellence the 
spirit of all literature. To the objection that this is not a proper field for Church 
publishing houses, we reply: The object is certainly a proper one, and if the 
agency be not proper, to what other source can we look ? We have surely mis- 
taken the purpose of our Book Concern if it be not to furnish a Christian litera- 
ture. Why less a Christian science or a Christian philosophy than a Christian 
theology or Christian ethics ? 

Before dismissing this part of our topic, let me indicate one great fault of 
our general, and, indeed, of our whole Church literature. While many inferior 
books are published, it seems to me that the proportion of these to the good is 
greater in the religious department than in any other. A very large mass of our 
religious reading has no vigor of character at alL It is merely an accumulation 
of sentences no one cares to read, or to remember if he read. They are books 
learned, correct, and faultless in grammar and rhetoric, but as flat and as dry as 
a sand plain; there is no vigor of expression or prominence of thought, but only 
an iteration of commonplaces which have no power to interest. That the 
Church suffers immeasurably from this fault I am fully convinced. 

Sunday-school literature is the next division of our topic claiming our atten- 
tion. Whether we speak of its songs, its text-books, or its books for reading, we 
enter upon ground which has been tilled until one can hardly hope to reap even 
a meager harvest of fresh thoughts. We may solve many diificulties in our way 
more easily if at the outset we obtain a precise idea of the use of Sunday-school 
literature. If we do not mistake, the first design of this literature — the songs, 
the text-books, the library — should be to illustrate and confirm Bible teaching. 
What will give expression to devotional feeling ; what will correctly represent to 
the mind Bible truth; what will shed light upon or properly enforce Bible teach- 
ing, if it be graded to the intellect of the Sunday-school, is proper for Sunday- 
school literature. 

I can not sympathize with much that has been written of late against the 
songlets of our Sunday-school music. Of poetry there may be but little, and of 
doggerel much. There may be a very small proportion of solid music, and a 
large amount of senseless jingle. We may not be cultivating a taste for the 
finest style of music ; yet in these much-abused words and music there is much 
of heart-song music to which the soul responds. Judged by all rules of criticism, 
many of the revival hymns have neither beauty of poetry nor sense in their music, 
yet they are songs to which the soul responds throbbingly. There may be less 
music in the Sunday-school song, " We are marching on, ' than in the old standard 
hymn, " Am I a soldier of the Cross ? " yet to a child the words are more express- 
ive and the music more inspiring. Then let us welcome the songlets of our 
Sunday-school music that are so full of soul melody, even if the proprieties of 
those old maids, the musical Nine, be offended by both words and song. 

Of our Sunday-school text-books there has been a complete revision in the last 
few years. The work in Sunday-schools having changed greatly, the tools of 
Sunday-school workers have been altered to meet the demand. This branch of 
Sunday-school literature has now a vigorous and healthy growth, and although 
it is but in the days of its childhood, still it is developing a literature with great 
rapidity. Our Berean lessons, journal books on teaching, and hand-books of 
Biblical literature have already grown to become a literature of no mean 
pretensions. 

But what of the Sunday-school library? This is the question of Sunday- 
school literature. We have not the time to point out the delects, or to discrim- 
inate the excellencies of our library books. We can not think with some that 
they are all worthless, yet we are free to confess that there is no task more diffi- 
cult than to find books which are proper for the Sunday-school library. It is a 
sad truth that even in the publications of our own Sunday-School Union are found 
books which, in more ways than one, are objectionable. Characters are made 
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prominent who are not fit associates for pure-minded, truthful children. But I 
was to indicate some desirable characteristics of a Sunday-school library rather 
than criticise our books. The Sunday-school library is sui generis. It is not to 
usurp the place of the family or public library, yet it should to some degree supply 
their wants. 

But in no event should it ever assume to provide a general literature. Works 
of science, or history, or biography, or travel, as such merely should never find 
place in the Sunday-school library. Its purpose is not to teach science, or his- 
tory, only so far as these may be related to, and illustrate that which is the center 
of all Sunday-school literature, the Bible. For, as the sun is the center of our 
planetary system, holding each and every satellite in a rigid and beautiful order, 
and continually pouring over the whole a baptismal glory, so is the Bible the 
center of all Sunday-school literature, and all the light and glory of that literature 
should be but the reflection which it borrows from its grand controlling center. 
The Bible being the grand controlling center of Sunday-school literature, every 
book should possess its inspiration. Not that every book should be woven warp 
and woof of religion. But if science be there, it should be science speaking of 
God; if there be history, it should be history which is not only philosophy, but 
also Christianity teaching by example. 

The Sunday-school library is a help in fostering religious conviction. As he 
who covets a knowledge of language makes every book in his library to bear on 
this pursuit; or as he whose object is the culture of a faultless taste in art makes 
every picture which he studies, or every book that he reads to contribute to this 
end, so should he whose design is to impress religious truth on the heart make 
every book a die which will deepen the impression. Every page of Sunday-school 
literature should as unmistakably bear the image and superscription of the Cross 
written legibly across it, as the coin of a nation should bear the nation's shield 
and legend. The library book should be a readable one. It is a great defect in 
many Sunday-school books otherwise unexceptionable, that they are not readable. 
They are as tasteless as a chip. The most interesting subjects are made so dry 
that it is only by most vigorous efforts one can finish reading many of our Sunday- 
school books. I am aware that of late there has been an effort to provide read- 
able books, and that to this effort we may trace the namby-pamby books which 
curse our libraries. I know of no good reason why a readable book must be all 
froth, or a good book only dry dregs. Can no one discover the golden mean be- 
tween the froth and the dregs ? 

They should be attractive books. It is a part of true religious culture to edu- 
cate the taste. I am thankful that the day has dawned when Christians feel the 
religious value of the beautiful as well as of the true and the good ; that workers 
for Jesus with children are learning that the eye is childhood's gate where instruc- 
tion enters, and that pure Christian teaching may there find lull entrance into 
the soul. Children are peculiarly susceptible to beauty. The very appearance of 
every book should be grateful to the eye. And I will here repeat a wish that I saw 
expressed of late in one of our periodicals, that those having charge of our book- 
binding would drop the dried herring style and redress our Sunday-school books 
tastily. They should be adapted to the need of those who will read them. The 
model teacher does not put into the hands of a beginner a book written in lan- 
guage beyond his comprehension; he gives him such food as his mind can digest. 
We crowd our libraries with biographies of men of developed character, written 
in a style faultlessly correct, by men who have grown far away from the tender 
sympathies of childhood. Is it any wonder children fail to appreciate such biog- 
raphy? Or we fill our shelves with treatises on justification, faith, or repent- 
ance, all sugar-coated with some story without point or spirit. Can we wonder 
if children leave such books unread ? If we wish for theology in our library, the 
story of the Cross is a staple that can not be improved, and always interesting to 
all classes of children. 

For want of time we can only make a passing reference to tract and period- 
ical literature. The great fault of our tracts is their diffuseness. They should be 
compact shot instead of paper pellets. The world reads its news every day from 
all parts of the earth in a single column. Since the days of the telegraph, 
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information has been so condensed that we may often find a whole essay in a 
single paragraph. 

Our tracts should be Gospel telegrams. The world has not time to read dis- 
quisitions. It will halt at the first needless word. Then our tracts should be 
short, sharp, crisp, striking a blow for Jesus in the face of the man who only 
looks at the tract. They should be adapted to the present need of the world. 
The tracts that a century ago were effective are sadly out of date now. Another 
side of human nature is turned to receive the blows of the Gospel hammer. Let 
the stroke be changed to meet the demand. There are new issues, new de- 
mands, to be met. Not the least of these, and germane to this Convention, is 
the need which we in the South have of scattering millions of pages bearing upon 
our peculiar work. Tracts defending our Zion, ventilating the Church property 
question, and on many other subjects pertaining to our peculiar situation, are 
imperatively demanded. Our periodicals can not, and indeed they ought not to 
do this work. If it be done at all effectively it must be by scattering tracts. 
Then there is a demand for a style and class of literature by some of our socie- 
ties that is peculiar to them alone. It is a matter of congratulation that the 
Sunday-School Union has, in a measure, met this demand in its issue of lesson 
tracts. Yet the field is one wider than the Sunday-school; it is as extensive as 
our entire work. 

In the department of periodicals, our supply in the South is not commen- 
surate with the demand. If it were sound policy to sustain for so many years, 
at such great loss to the Book Concern, the Central and Pacific Advocates, cer- 
tainly then this whole South, with its more than 200,000 members of our Church, 
has a claim on the charity of the Church in her need of increased facilities for 
periodical literature. I am glad that to some extent the wants of the Church 
have been appreciated ; and right nobly has The Methodist Advocate vindicated 
its claim to an honorable place among our periodicals. But the time has come 
when the whole Church in the South says of Dr. Fuller, "Loose him and let him 
go ;" " Give him press, and type and paper, and editorial aid sufficient to do 
himself and the Methodist Episcopal Church in the South full justice." When 
our contemporaries run by steam we can not hope to compete successfully on a 
mud turnpike, even though we run the best of Concord coaches with a six-horse 
team, and have the most skillful driver that ever handled reins. Let the Church 
give us of the South a fair start in our periodicals, and we will astonish Yankee 
enterprise in our progress. But let us not forget that the value and power of our 
Church literature depends upon the presence of the Holy Spirit. It can thrive 
only as a plant of God. And what is effected by that literature will be in pro- 
portion as the Spirit of God circulates unceasingly in all its parts, trunks, 
branches, and twigs, covering the entire tree with foliage, flowers, and fruit. 
May this life ever animate our literature, that it never become sterile and 
withered ! 

Rev. J. W. Lee followed the essay. He said : The essayist has clearly pre- 
sented the publishing interests of our Church. I will endeavor, so far as time 
permits, to review the essay seriatim. The claim that the Church should give 
text-books to our schools and colleges, where a pure literature should be taught, 
and the God of the Bible not be kept from view, is surely not asking too much. 
These text-books should not only recognize the facts of the Bible, but be filled 
with its spirit. They should rank first of their class in the sciences, literature, 
and the arts. Nothing should be of the inferior order. But I think all this can 
be secured so far as the usual text-books for schools are concerned, by the faith- 
ful vigilance of our Church press in the supervision of books to be used. Let 
more scrutiny be given by the religious press, and let educators in our schools 
and colleges be held responsible for the character of the books used. 

As to theological text-books I would, with the essayist, have them Method- 
istic — all aglow with the freedom, life, and power of the Gospel, as we under- 
stand and teach it. This is the field of our Church literature. Give us Wes- 
leyan theology, because we believe this to be the Gospel in its fullness, purity, 
and power. Let every book and tract issued from our Church press be filled 
with it. Let the publications of our Church supply this want. 
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As to our Church Press : I believe it to be the freest, purest, and most pow- 
erful religious press in the world. We have not yet reached our ideal, but are 
going on to perfection. Give us in the family of our "Advocates" one more 
cosmopolitan in its character, embracing the world as the field, and alive with 
condensed news and illustrations of the progress of Christ's Kingdom; and then 
let the local Advocates be filled with home news all aglow with Christianity in 
earnest, and these aided by the Quarterly Revieio, the Ladies' Repository, Gold- 
en Hours, and Sunday-School Journals, and our armament is complete. We 
heartily indorse the essayist's earnest words for our own " Methodist Advocate " 
and its noble editor. 

Our Sunday-School publications, I believe, are the best in the world. With 
such a leader as Dr. Vincent, we might go forward, and we are so doing. The 
essayist speaks of the "herring-back style of binding" as antiquated, and asks 
for letter and binding that shall sparkle with life. The recent publications of 
our Book Concern show that they can equal any thing issued from the American 
Press. We may take courage on this point. Let our Sunday-School Libraries 
be supplied with our own books, and our Sunday-schools be taught from our 
excellent Berean lessons. Fill the pages of our Sunday-school literature with 
earnest Christianity, and the fires of Methodism will enkindle in young hearts. 
I do not agree with the essayist that our tract literature is not up to the times. 
The recent publications of our Tract Society are excellent. These tracts are filled 
with Gospel truths. We have no need of sending across the water to supply 
the people with Dublin tracts by the ton. The recent publications of our Tract 
Department are " not pellets, but bullets." They strike to the heart. Let us 
scatter them all over this land. 

On motion, it was decided to publish the proceedings of the Convention in 
pamphlet form. The sum of one hundred and twenty-five dollars was raised in 
cash and paid to Dr. Hitchcock for this purpose. E. Q. Fuller, J. W. Lewis, 
J. Bradex, J. D. Knowles, and J. W. Lee were appointed a committee to prepare 
the Report of the Proceedings for the press. Rev. A. C. M'Donald offered a 
resolution to the effect that the Methodist Advocate ought to be made as large as 
the Western; that the Convention will then greatly enlarge its circulation, and 
that there ought to be only one Advocate in the East, only one in the West, and 
one in the South. This resolution was referred, after remarks from Dr. Hitch- 
cock, to the effect that the Atlanta Advocate will be enlarged as soon as funds 
and the wants of the South warrant it. Dr. Hitchcock did not give any encour- 
agement to the idea of enlarging the paper before the General Conference, or to 
the idea of making it of the size and expense of the Western Advocate. 

Rev. F. A. Mason read the seventh essay, on 

CHUBCH MUSIC. 

So much has been published on this subject in music books, as well as in 
brief articles in the Church papers, that it seems difficult to present ideas that 
will not be trite and uninteresting. Our own branch of the Church enjoys the 
deserved reputation of having been particularly successful in the conduct of this 
part of public worship ; aud where a whole Church has thus manifested an ear- 
nest practical interest in the subject, it is but reasonable to suppose that it is 
already in possession of many right ideas upon it. The number of music books 
which have been published is simply immense. They have dropped from the 
press not by the thousands only, but by the million, each book containing more 
or less of instruction in the theory and practice of singing, with many valuable 
suggestions as to the mode in which it should be conducted for purposes of 
public worship. It will, therefore, not be expected that the writer will attempt 
to offer an exhaustive essay, or even advance much which shall merit the claim 
of originality. He will simply offer such suggestions as seem to him pertinent 
and profitable. 

All Bible history, and all prophecy, unite in pointing to the fact that God in- 
tended worship to be offered to himself through the medium of vocal song. At 
the creation "the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
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for joy." And when the work of man's redemption shall have been completed, 
the hundred and forty-four thousand shall stand on Mount Zion, and, accompany- 
ing themselves with their harps, sing the new song — the song of redemption 
through the blood of the Lamb ! Not Only so ; Inspiration, on the one hand, com- 
mands it, and the Church, on the other, delights in it. " Sing unto the Lord a 
new song," directs the Spirit. " I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live ; I 
will sing praise to my God while I have my being," joyfully responds the Church. 
Accordingly, God has provided one whole book of his blessed volume for songs 
of praise. 

It is natural for man to sing. It is physiological; and in thus directing wor- 
ship to be offered in song, our religion proves its Author to have been one infi- 
nitely wise as well as infinitely good; for herein, as in so many other respects, its 
precepts are thus not contrary to, but follow, that course of nature in which we 
have been created. 

It has been said that " the soul of man is larger than the sky, deeper than 
the ocean." Large as it is, deep as it is, religion, dealing with truths of infinite 
value and extent, excites emotions which fill it to its utmost capacity ; emotions, 
for the expression of which, mere spoken language affords a channel altogether 
insufficient — which demand for their utterance the " eloquence of song." But 
while sacred song affords an excellent medium for conveying the praise of the 
soul to God, it is also a most appropriate instrument in the hands of God for 
conveying truth to the soul. It softens the feelings, excites the emotions, and 
thus opens the avenues of approach to man's spirit. Many a time have skillful 
"sowers of the Word" engaged the assembling people, previous to the hours of 
public worship, in the singing' of hearty spiritual songs, and thus broken up, 
softened, and prepared the hard ground of the congregation for the good seed of 
the Kingdom which they were just about to cast. 

" Teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs," says the Apostle. And so the skillful class-leader can often give a most 
pertinent and telling reply by a stanza of a hymn, selected with care from his 
ready stock. 

"A line will reach him where a sermon flies," and how many poor souls who 
have hardened their hearts against sermon and exhortation, have yet yielded 
when they have heard the hearty strains of 

" Come ye sinners, poor and needy," 

or the solemn tones of " Benevento," chanting the touching expostulation, 

" Sinners, turn, why will ye die, 
God, your Maker, asks yon why ? " 

The whole matter is just here : while religion does not neglect the appeal to 
reason, and imperatively demands the consent of the will, it recognizes the fact 
that emotion, passion, can be most efficaciously employed in obtaining this con- 
sent, and that, further, no human agency is so powerful as music in exciting this 
principle. Napoleon attested this fact when he forbade the singing of " La Mar- 
seillaise" in Paris, and the Spaniards when they prohibited in Cuba the singing 
of " Serona la tromba." 

At a late Sunday-school exhibition in Union Church, in Nashville, a little 
girl sang a plaintive, simple song, entitled "The Little Wanderer's Appeal." 
Something in the song touched the hidden springs of pity and benevolence in 
the hearts of those who heard, and while the eyes of all were moistened, some 
sobbed aloud and shed tears freely; others said that had an appeal then and 
there been made for funds for a charitable object, they must have responded 
freely and generously, had it taken the last dime. Thus hearts which would, 
perhaps, have only been slightly moved by the well-contrived appeal of an accom- 
plished beggar, melted like wax before the song of the modest little maiden. 
Here, then, is a mighty power, of which it behooves the Church to make the 
widest, the most intelligent use. There is, too, in music the element of attract- 
iveness. Shakspeare's familiar words tell us : 

" The man that hath no music in his soul, 

That is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

Let no such man be trusted." 
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Happily for the world, there are few such, for men, women, and children love 
music, especially vocal music, and will flock where it is to be enjoyed; and not 
only so, but- probably because sacred music being charged with the expression of 
the grandest ideas, the loftiest hopes, the deepest feelings, is really the most ex- 
pressive. It is matter of fact, that many who make no pretensions to a religious 
experience, are yet more fond of sacred music than of secular ; and, happily, too, 
for us, as a Church, in our purpose to save men, a hearty, simple song of praise 
has far more attractive power for the multitude than the most elaborate sym- 
phony, skillfully performed upon the organ by a master of that noble instrument. 
This, too, then — its attractiveness — is an element in sacred music which " the 
men of God," by all means seeking to save some, must not disdain to make use 
of. Lively spiritual song is a bait, which, though all unwittingly, the Church 
has, nevertheless, thrown out, many a hungry soul has laid hold and been caught 
to his own salvation! 

How, then, shall this part of public service be conducted? The Psalmist 
answers, " Let the people praise thee, God, yea, let all the people praise thee !" 
And the Apostle, with the voice of inspiration, declares, " I will sing with the 
spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also." 

Nothing can be further from the Scriptural idea of assembly worship, in the 
matter of song, than that a quartette of singers, however fine their voices, or 
skillful their performances, should offer to God the praises of a large congrega- 
tion, while the latter stand with open book, but silent tongue. It is a scene un- 
worthy the intelligence, the individuality, not to say the piety of the age. The 
writer will give place to few in enjoyment of fine, even elaborate music, ren- 
dered by good voices, improved by cultivation. But mere quartette singing in 
the house of God, is out of all place and character. Matters of taste and art 
have, indeed, their place in the house, and even in the conduct of the worship 
of God, but that place is altogether a secondary one. The purpose of the use of 
music in the church, is not that the congregation may be delighted, or that a 
few artists, confessedly fine, may display their accomplishments — in other words, 
the church is not a mere concert hall — but that God may be worshiped. 
Hence any conduct of the ordinary song service, such as that all the people do 
not have free opportunity to join in it, must be faulty, dishonoring to God, and 
unprofitable to the people to the extent that it so deprives them. We say with 
the Psalmist, "Yea, let all the people praise thee ! " 

But it is matter of congratulation that even in our lai-ge and wealthy congre- 
gations in the cities, there is a returning tide of good sense in this matter; a 
tide so strong as that it has caused either the banishment altogether of the quar- 
tette choirs, or their employment, simply in the capacity .of leaders in singing. 

But if professional aid is to be so largely dispensed with in conducting this 
part of the service, it is important that the people be able to sustain their part 
intelligently and profitably, for "let all things be done decently and in order;" 
and every minister at least knows the chilling effect upon himself and the spirit 
of the whole services, if the musical part be conducted in disorder or with ill-taste. 
Fortunately in these days, there are to be found in almost every congrega- 
tion, those who have some acquaintance with music. These may seem as the 
leaven which is to leaven the whole lump. They may be gathered into a choir 
to lead the public congregation, and scattered in the different social meetings, 
they may teach time and tune to the Church in detail. Much good may be ac- 
complished and much interest awakened by a meeting — not for the study of the 
science of music, but for practice in singing hymn tunes, held, say in connec- 
tion with the Church prayer-meeting, or at other convenient season. ^ To this 
meeting the whole congregation should be cordially invited. For use in such a 
meeting the New Hymn and Tune Book will be found very appropriate, as here 
are the hymns of the Church, set to the very tunes to which they are every Sab- 
bath sung, by perhaps hundreds of Methodist congregations throughout the land. 
And here it may not be out of place to say, that it will be difficult to find a 
better selection of rich, appropriate hymn music, than is to be found_ within 
the lids of this book. For congregational purposes it is open to one objection, 
and that is, its too great variety. 
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An organ, played not for display, but as an accompaniment to the singing, is 
a great help. Where the congregation is small, and the singing feeblest adds 
much to this part of the service, affording volume to the tunes, supporting the 
voices, and giving dignity and interest to an exercise that must otherwise seem 
weak and uncertain. Where the congregation is large, an organ, proportioned 
to it, in power, is of great use, in enabling so large a body of singers, many of 
whom are unskillful musicians, in preserving both time and key. The prone- 
ness of large bodies of singers, when unsupported by an instrument, to fall from 
the key, has been observed by every one who has had his attention directed that 
way. The use of an instrument of sufficient power would remedy the difficulty. 

To our mind, the highest attained ideal of Church music that we have wit- 
nessed — at least within the walls of a church — is that presented in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, where three thousand voices, led by a large, well-trained choir, 
facing the congregation, and supported by a powerful organ, every worshiper 
supplied with both words and music, join together in intelligent, orderly prais*. 
Such singing is decent and in order, and is an offering of human industry, skill, 
and intelligence, suited to the dignity of worship in God's house. 

But the attainment of the highest ideal of excellence as to the part man has 

to do, will be vain, so far as the chief end of Church music — the worship of God — 

• is concerned, unless it be also offered with the spirit. But this is understood; 

we are speaking of that style of Church music which seems best adapted to the 

occasion. 

But there is a branch of this subject, which, under circumstances so favor- 
able as these, it would seem ought not to be neglected. We allude to singing in 
our Sunday-schools. While we rejoice that of late years the style of Sunday- 
school music has become better adapted to, and more attractive to children, we 
can not help feeling that we are drifting, we scarce know whither, in respect to 
the hymns — if, indeed, such many of them can be called — which in many of our 
schools are being put into the hands of our children. 

An eminent statesman is said to have remarked : " Let me but make the bal- 
lads of a nation, and I care not who shall make its laws." We might, with equal 
propriety, say : " Let us but be assured of the character of the hymns our children 
sing, and we care not who shall preach them their sermons." For who does not 
know that the children are singing their Sunday-school hymns at home, on the 
street, on the hillsides, in the lanes and by-ways of the city — every-where, in fact — 
and that on the principle of association, through the medium of a sweet or lively 
air to which they are sung, the sentiments of these hymns, be they good or in- 
different, sound or false in theology, giving false or true views of life, of death, and 
of eternity, are being imbedded into those fresh minds and sensitive hearts — per- 
haps never to be eradicated ? Men cling to that which they have learned in early 
life. If we ask, what are our public congregations singing? we can give a clear, 
satisfactory reply. As a rule, they are singing the noblest and grandest hymns 
ever written, in which the theology is sound to that extent that it will bear the 
closest scrutiny in the light of Bible doctrine, in which the poetry delights the 
finest taste, and of which the themes and subjects are suited to every variety of 
soul experience. 

Our preaching may at times be weak — possibly faulty, or unsound — but we 
take delight in knowing that our hymn service is uniformly excellent, and that 
when those hymns most in use among us are treasured up in the memory, the 
truths which they contain, born of God, will surely aid that soul in climbing 
heavenward. But when the more important question, " What are our children 
singing?" is asked, how vague, how uncertain, how unsatisfactory the reply! As 
a Church, we do not know what they are singing. Each Sunday-school can 
answer for itself as to the authorship of the music in use in its midst; as to the 
words, it is very doubtful in many cases if an intelligent, much less satisfactory 
reply can be given. 

The strange feature of the case is that while we have ransacked the entire 
range of English literature to find suitable hymns for the Church, selected them 
with the greatest care, and sent them out to the people under the seal of the 
highest authority of the Church — our General Conference7-^>racft'co%, at least, 
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we have said we care little what the children sing, so it is not positively vicious 
or false. Somebody writes a few stanzas of diluted theology dressed up in 
highly imaginative language, one of our popular composers sets them to a lively, 
t%king air,°an enterprising publisher thrusts' it before our face, and urges us to 
purchase — we buy, and the thing is done. 

Thus the Church 'practically has transferred this whole matter — a matter of 
transcendent importance — to outside and wholly irresponsible parties. And thus, 
instead of the test hymns for children, we are, in many instances, giving them 
a large amount of matter which, judged as hymns, is very indifferent. And the 
very quantity of these books is becoming an embarrassment, if not an evil. They 
are issued with almost the frequency and regularity of' periodicals. And unless 
the age of miracles in hymn-writing has arrived, this fact alone should raise serious 
doubts as to whether the matter which they contain is up to that standard of ex- 
cellence which we ought to require before we put it into the hands of the children. 

Another serious evil arising from the exclusive use of these Sunday-school 
music books, is the divorce that is thus practically declared between the music of 
the great congregation and that of the Sunday-school. We are of those who 
earnestly contend that the Sunday-school is not a separate institution from, but a 
part of the Church, and that every possible means should be used to keep the 
children in intimate relations to the Church; But if words and music used in 
the Sunday-school are to be almost wholly different in identity, in style, and in 
character, from those used in the great congregations, we are driving a powerful 
wedge to separate the children from the Church. They too readily take up the 
idea that the Sunday-sehool is for children, and the public preaching service for 
grown folks. We think our Sunday-schools should make more frequent use of 
the hymns and tunes of the Church, and that our congregations should not be so 
dignified that they could not occasionally make use of tunes, at least that are 
familiar and adapted to children. 

In all these matters it is much easier to pull down than to build up, to destroy 
than to create, to point out evils than to suggest their remedies ; but in general, 
we think the subject of our Sunday-school hymns should receive the careful con- 
sideration of the best minds of the Church, and that General Conference action 
on the subject would by no means be inappropriate. 

The essay was discussed and adopted. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The entire evening was given to a discussion of Sunday-school work, by J. 
Ostrander, E. Q. Fuller, and R. S. Rust. 



THIRD DAT. 



MORNING SESSION. 

East Tennessee Wesleyan University, ) 
Athens, Tennessee, June 17, 1871 — 9 o'clock, A. M. J 

L. C. Matlack, from the Committee to Memorialize the General Conference 
of 1872, made the following report, which was adopted : 

" We ask that the Convention adopt the following : That the committee be in- 
structed to prepare and present to the General Conference of 1872 such a sum- 
mary of the proceedings of this Convention as shall indicate the history, progress, 
and prospects of the Methodist Episcopal Church within the bounds of our Annual 
Conference, and that they be recommended to call attention especially to 
the wants of the South in regard to the establishment of a book depository, weekly 
journals, educational institutions, and the securement of a larger share of benevo- 
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lent appropriations, and also of Episcopal supervision, if consistent with the gen- 
eral welfare of the Church; and that the committee be authorized to act after 
our adjournment, if found necessary to perfect their memorial, and to present the 
same to the General Conference." 

The following memorial was referred to a special committee of three : 

" Whereas, The Louisiana Conference is central to a great portion of our 
work in the South, including the great States of Texas, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Alabama, and a large portion of Tennessee ; and, 

" Whereas, The city of New Orleans is the great city of the South-West, and 
is the great commercial center to which our people naturally look for their supply 
of books, reading matter, and also for the current news of the day, and their 
religious or Church periodicals ; and, 

" Whereas, It is unnatural and unreasonable to expect them to look to any 
other point in all the South as their center for supplying the reading matter or 
Church periodicals ; therefore, 

" Resolved, That in our judgment it is the imperative duty of the Church and 
the ensuing General Conference to establish a good book depository in this city, 
for the supply of our own and all the surrounding Conferences who look on this 
point as a radiating center, and also in connection therewith, at the earliest practi- 
cable day, to establish a religious paper to be published under the auspices and 
in the interest of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as the organ of the Louisiana, 
Texas, Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, and "West Tennessee Conferences, if no 
more. 

"2. That our delegates to the Athens Convention be instructed to present 
these matters before the body, and urge that it unite with us in a memorial to 
the General Conference to grant our wishes as expressed in the foregoing 
resolution. 

" That a copy of the foregoing preamble and resolutions be furuished the 
Chairman of our delegation to the Athens Convention, with a request that he 
lay the same before said body, accompanied with such remarks as he may deem 
the importance of the subject may demand." 

The special committee reported that since this body can not control the action 
of the General Conference, the memorialists be requested to petition the General 
Conference, and that this last body will undoubtedly pay respectful attention to 
their wishes. 

The eighth essay was read by Rev. John Beaded, A. M., on 

OUR BENEVOLENT AGENCIES. 

The first word limits these "agencies" to our Church. The principles of 
these we may share in common with others, although their specific forms with us 
may be more clearly defined. 

The Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church recognizes two objects as 
embracing the whole field of benevolent effort — the body and the soul. It en- 
joins upon all with reference to men, '' Doing good to their bodies of the ability 
which God giveth ; giving food to the hungry, clothing the naked, visiting or 
helping them that are sick or in prison." Here, in few words, we have the prac- 
tical, Scriptural exposition of "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." It is 
systematic, embracing 1st, object — allmen; 2, time, "-As they have opportunity;" 
3, manner, "According to the ability which God giveth." Every person, on entering 
our communion, pledges himself to be an active member of a grand Christian 
benevolent association, and is pledged according to his ability to aid the poor, visit 
the sick at their home or in hospitals, and to make the walls of prisons re-echo 
with the voice of prayer and praise. Every society of Methodists is a band of 
agents of " Him who went about doing good," pledged to work, following the ex- 
ample of the Master. 

There is power in this agency. Often the way to a man's heart is through 
some favor to himself or family. A loaf of bread may sometimes be a better 
evangelizing influence than a Bible. A night's watching by a sick-bed may do 
more to give access to the heart than a hundred tracts. A garment to a ragged 
child may lead him to accept the garment of salvation. A persistent course of 
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kindness to a prisoner may make him a " prisoner of hope." There are over a 
million of agents agreeing to push this plan to its legitimate results, by working 
according to their ability. If this is done, how many hearts may be comforted ! 
How many widows relieved ! How many orphans cheered ! How many home- 
less ones sheltered! How many lonely, forsaken ones in the hospitals con- 
soled ! How many criminals prompted to lead a better life ! How many hungry 
ones fed! How many naked clothed! poverty-stricken ones relieved! How 
many souls led to Jesus! This plan suggests "Methodist Homes " for the home- 
less of our large cities ; homes for the orphans of our Church, whom we baptize 
and pledge ourselves to watch over; hospitals where there would be Christian 
influences and watch-care for the unfortunate. These results are the necessary 
outgrowth of our plan when worked thoroughly. The realization of these results 
will place our Church in the front rank of the instrumentalities which are to save the 
world. Have we the ability ? Who doubts that there are many men in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church each of whom in the next ten years could build a monument 
to his memory more enduring than marble or brass, in the form of a home for the 
orphans or homeless ones, a shelter for the poor, an asylum for the afflicted, a 
retreat for the aged; who could also endow these institutions with from one-half 
to a million of dollars, and that without any great personal sacrifice ? That it is 
more blessed to give than to receive is a truth hard to impress upon the human 
mind. The "blessing of giving" is enjoyed by few, if we may judge from the 
narratives in lovefeasts and class-meetings. Many speak of walking the gold- 
paved streets of the New Jerusalem, but are quite unwilling to furnish any of the 
gold to pave them, by " laying up their treasures in heaven." 

2. Doing good " to their souls." This embraces the intellectual and moral 
natures. Here the agencies of the Church may be divided into educational and 
religious. The question, " How shall the Church provide for the higher education 
of her youth?" shows the position of the Church. In this question the obligation 
of the Church to educate the young is assumed, and only the question is asked, 
"How shall it be done?" It is answered, every Conference may have a high 
school, seminary, or college"under its care. These institutions are recognized by the 
Discipline as " beneficiaries " to be furnished with buildings and apparatus, by the 
benevolence of the Church. The college must have endowments for its support. 
That the people be properly instructed in this matter, the preacher in charge is 
to preach once a year on the subject of education, to diffuse information on the 
subject, and especially to call the attention of our wealthy members and friends 
to the buty of making liberal donations and bequests to this object. It is also 
recommended that provisions be made to help poor young men, by defraying their 
expenses at the college and Biblical schools. The Church is thus fully committed 
to a systematic plan for raising a constant supply of means to furnish our edu- 
cational institutions with suitable buildings, apparatus, endowments, and aid for 
needy young men. Over a million of members and from two to five millions of 
friends are to be instructed, that it is the duty of the Church to educate her youth. 
This work is to be done by good traveling ministers, who are supposed to be in 
sympathy with the educational work of the Church, and who annually preach on 
education, and present this claim to their people, and ask for a liberal collection. 
The results to be expected are these : First. Schools enough to meet the demands 
of all the youth of our Church seeking " higher education." Second. These schools 
will be furnished with buildings, apparatus, endowments, and means to aid needy 
students. Third. The influence of our Church on the world, through the sancti- 
fied education of her youth, will tend greatly to promote the spread of " Script- 
ural holiness over these lands." No one acquainted with the wealth and mem- 
bership of the Methodist Episcopal Church can doubt the ability of the Church 
to accomplish all that is proposed by the plan in the Discipline. Almost any 
Conference in the older parts of the work have individual members rich enough 
to build noble college edifices, and support a faculty for years without suffering 
any particular self-denial. Then the twenty thousand congregations, contributing 
from a few cents to thousands of dollars annually, and the donations of our 
wealthy members, who are especially to be urged to give while living and to leave 
bequests for educational purposes, promise a fund sufficiently large for all the 
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necessary educational demands of the Church. Since, then, the Church recognizes 
" higher education as one of the objects of her benevolent agencies," the sem- 
inary, the college, and the university may rest assured that they have the sym- 
pathy of the thousands of the friends of education, and the pledged support of 
our entire Church, with a plan which, if faithfully executed, will afford all needed 
aid to judiciously located schools, and endow some of the noblest institutions for 
Christian education the world ever jaw. Students educated in these institutions 
would be returned to their homes in favor of that form of Christianity which 
commanded their respect for its efforts to develop the intellect, as well as to lead 
the affections to the Cross. 

For the direct work of Christianizing the world in addition to the regular 
work of the ministry, we have the Missionary, Sunday-School, Bible, Tract, 
Church Extension, and Freedmen's Aid Agencies. Each of these has a specific 
work to perform, and its own plans of operating. The Missionary Society is 
directly engaged in the grand work of " preaching the Gospel to every creature." 
The plan of operating this department is nearly complete and is working well, 
and will soon reach % point where a million and upward will be poured into the 
treasury annually, and the men as well as the money will not be wanting to 
supply the fields already white to the harvest. The Sunday-School Agency is 
being perfected. Nearly nine thousand traveling preachers have pledged them- 
selves to work for this department, by taking collections, and by instructing the 
children from house to house. Two hundred thousand officers and teachers are 
working in this field of usefulness. With the Disciplinary provisions carried out, 
the Sunday-School Union would be able to aid by hundreds where it now is com- 
pelled to give tens. The other agencies are auxiliary to these two. The Bible, it 
is true, is the Word of God, and contains the revealed will of Jehovah, yet its circu- 
lation in the written form is only auxiliary to the preached GospeL This is most 
emphatically true of the Tract. It is a silent teacher, going where the voice 
of the preacher is not heard, arresting the attention through the eye when the 
ear can not be reached. 

The Church Extension Society, though among the youngest of the benevolent 
agencies of the Church, has done much. It has encouraged the feeble, aided the 
struggling, and lifted out of the slough of despond many congregations. It has 
furnished many places of worship for the poor, which have been filled with 
earnest workers in the cause of Christ, and the wilderness has been made to 
•' bloom like Eden." This work can only be made efficient by liberal contributions. 
No minister should count himself entirely blameless who does not afford each of 
his congregations an opportunity to give, even if it is only a mite. This agency 
has a peculiarly favorable field for its operations in the South. Here churches 
are needed— needed for the people. The people are impoverished. The people 
among whom we labor are especially needy. Many of them toiled for others, 
who now have the wealth of the country, and have turned away from their former 
servants, refusing them aid in building churches, and hedging up the way of these 
people to education and an intelligent Christianity. Laboring for this large class 
of poverty-stricken ones, ignorant, debased by long years of a servitude in which 
honesty and cbastity were nearly obsolete, who in their utter helplessness stretch 
forth their hands and imploringly call on Christians for help, is the last of the recog- 
nized benevolent agencies of the Church — the Freedmen's Aid Society. This has 
the most cordial approval of the Church. It labors for a class of people who appeal 
for help to the patriotism of the every lover of the institutions of our country, as 
well as to every Christian. The plan for operating in this agency is the same as 
the others. Our nine thousand traveling ministers are supposed to be in full 
sympathy with the work, and to be ready to present the facts of the needs of this 
people, and urge the congregations to give freely. This work differs somewhat 
from the other fields in that the necessities of the field are changing, and in a 
few years will require no other aid than that required by the general work. But 
this very fact makes it most important that the work be done at once ; that the 
money spent now in this work is worth ten times as much as that which may be 
spent five years hence. Nearly five millions of people are within reach of this 
agency. They have rapidly improved under the work already done for them. 
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No benevolent contributions of our Church to the same amount have accom- 
plished so much in organizing Sunday-schools and day-schools, and in giving us 
access to this people, and giving them confidence in us. If the ministry but 
present this claim fully, the funds to carry on schools and aid the needy in pre- 
paring for teaching and preaching will be freely given. If this work is done by 
us now millions will call us blessed, as the history of ouf work shall be read in 
an educated, enlightened, cultivated, and Christianized race. 

The agencies named are emphatically our own. They are recognized by the 
highest authority of the Church, and their modes of operating have been incor- 
porated in the Discipline. The facilities for making these agencies most efficient 
are complete. Nine thousand traveling ministers are pledged to see that every 
one of these agencies is presented to our people for their contributions. These 
people, under the instruction of the Bible, pulpit, and the Divine blessing, are 
rapidly increasing in wealth, and it is true that the " liberal soul shall be made 
fat." Hence it can not be otherwise than that the agencies which have been 
presented in this essay, so comprehensive and complete, will accomplish all that 
is claimed for them. The people will respond to all these objects, with the 
money, the men, and the labor, sufficient to make these agencies all that the 
necessities of the work demands. These instrumentalities are adapted to our 
whole work. This need not be discussed; but they are peculiarly adapted to 
our work in the South, where we are especially needy. We need the charities of 
Christianity. Political and sectional strife have produced feelings which Chris- 
tian charity alone can allay. "If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink." It is before the steady genial rays of the sun that the snows 
and ice of Winter disappear. It is before the outgushing of Christian love, man- 
ifested in works of kindness and charity, that the flowing founts of bitterness, in 
many hearts, are to be dried up. Let this agency of doing good to the bodies of 
men as we have opportunity, and according to our ability, be fully developed by 
a universal activity of the ministry and membership of our Church, and the hap- 
piest results will be realized. If the nine thousand traveling preachers will but 
execute the plan for educational purposes in our Church, the great question, 
"How shall we support our schools in the South?" would be answered. If the 
twenty thousand congregations of our Church were instructed, annually, in the 
educational work of the Church, and its importance set before them ; if the 
wealthy members were specially solicited for donations and bequests, as contem- 
plated by the Disciplinary plan, can any one doubt that the response would be 
liberal ? We have no doubt that the funds thus provided would more than meet 
present wants, and would in time furnish the facilities for the grandest educa- 
tional system in the world. It may be added that the other agencies of the 
Church are capable of great increase of efficiency. God has given wealth to the 
Church, and for what purpose if not to be poured out again in streams that shall 
bless the world? Missionaries should \>e sent by hundreds where now tens go. 
The Sunday-School Union should have means to aid liberally needy schools 
every-where, Bibles scattered by the million, and tracts like the leaves of 
Autumn. 

Two things are necessary to the highest success of our "'Benevolent 
Agencies." First. The preachers must be thoroughly acquainted with the be- 
nevolent enterprises of the Church, and keep the people well informed in refer- 
ence to them. Second. They must present all these enterprises to each congre- 
gation, no matter how poor or how much in s debt,' and leave the responsibility of 
giving, or refusing, with the people. 

For a minister to be ignorant of our Church enterprises, and the means by 
which they are to be accomplished, is inexcusable ; to fail to instruct the people 
in these movements is doing the people a great wrong. For a preacher to neg- 
lect to present these causes to the people for their contributions, is to foster, to 
some extent, worldliness, selfishness, and " laying up treasures on earth ;" to 
deprive them of the blessing of Him who " loveth a cheerful giver," and the 
blessedness of giving, which is greater than that of receiving. With our 
agencies, and the facilities we possess for making them efficient, it will be our 
own fault if the Methodist Episcopal Church is not in the front rank of instru- 
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mentalities for bringing about tbe happy day " when the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ." 

The topic was quite fully discussed by Messrs. Ramsay, Franklin, and 
Knowles. W, F. Hemmenway following, spoke of our Church Extension Soci- 
ety as the most important, not excepting even our Missionary Society. Yet we 
do not get all proper sympathy and aid from this Society; for some of its officers, 
not, however, its chief Secretary, speak disparagingly of our work in the South. 
We are met at the very threshold of our work by authorities in that Society, and 
by others, who indignantly declare that we have "no business in the South." 
The claims of the West are urged at our expense. The West's claims are great, 
but not more so than are ours. Let us speak until we move these obstructive au- 
thorities from their seats, or until they hear our cause. The people will help us 
if our cause only comes to their ears. Our Church is not properly informed by 
the Church press, and many Northern Methodists believe that our entire mem- 
bership in the South is composed of colored people. Dr. Webster said that the 
people need Bible instruction on these practical points, and F. A. Mason em- 
phasized the importance of instruction in systematic beneficence. M. H. Nich- 
ols said that in the South too much emphasis had been given to the matter of 
mere experimental, emotional religion. The blind man reads only raised letters. 
Let the Bible have a new translation into life ; let the raised letters of purity and 
good deeds be so prominent that the world, like the blind, may be able to read. 
The next speaker was Rev. B. 0. Watrous, who gave a graphic sketch of the 
difficulties of the work in Texas, and showing how the people need churches and 
schools. Rev. J. Spillman said that we ought to give as great facilities to white 
as to colored education. Many counties have not a single school, and some 
people have not heard a sermon for from eight to twenty years. When I want 
to aid the blacks, I write to Dr. Rust ; but when I want to aid the whites, I have 
no resources. 

The Statistical Report was read by Rev. J. W. Lee and Rev. R. D. Black. 
The figures are taken from the most reliable sources, and are worthy of full con- 
fidence. They will attract much attention, and some of their revelations are 
startling. 

REPORT ON STATISTICS. 

The Committee on Statistics, through their chairman, Rev. R. D. Black, of 
Holston Conference, and their secretary, Rev. James W. Lee, of Georgia Con- 
ference, made the following report, which was adopted: 

Your committee have prepared a variety of tables, showing the growth of the 
Church in the South, including the original Border Conferences and the Confer- 
ences organized since 1864, known as the Mission Conferences. We present 
such aggregates as may be interesting to read in your hearing, referring for de- 
tails to the tables themselves. We have endeavored to have every item impar- 
tially correct, and the statistics have been compiled from the official documents 
of the several Churches represented. We have tried to secure the latest reports. 
We present the present numerical condition of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the Southern States, comprising the Southern Border States, and the States 
lately in rebellion, and from which we had been excluded till 1864. 

The following is the summary: 

Traveling preachers, 1,525; members and probationers, 318,444, of whom 
about 175,000 are white. There are also 2,851 Sunday-schools; 22,693 officers 
and teachers; 164,783 scholars; and 260,062 volumes in library. 

Of this number the Mission Conferences contain 629 ministers and 153,000 
members, not less than 47,000 of whom are white; 1,155 Sunday-schools; 5,812 
officers and teachers; 61,593 scholars; and 52,176 volumes in library. 

The total number of churches in the Southern Conferences, including the 
Border Conferences, is 2,386, valued at $5,403,086, and 218 parsonages, valued 
at $473,775. 

Of this number the Mission Conferences contain 857 churches, valued at 
$939,871, and 36 parsonages, valued at $29,775. 
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The tables also show the growth of the Church from 1865 in the Border Con- 
ferences and of the Mission Conferences from the date of their organization to 
the present, with the per cent, of increase for each. 

The relative strength of our own Church with that of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, and the Baptist Church, is also shown by States. In this 
we find the numerical strength of our own Church makes her third in rank, 
though so recently occupying a large part of this field. 

Other tables of interest are also presented, showing the growth of the Church 
compared with the past and with the other denominations. Time forbids the 
compilation of tables showing the relative growth of the Church to the popula- 
tion ; also, of rates of increase, in decades, of all the Churches. 

The table of averages shows that the Virginia Conference has one minister to 
every 123 members, while South Carolina has one minister to every 445 mem- 
bers. The lowest average value of church property per member, is in Alabama, 
$l.Sft, and the highest average value in the Mission Conferences, in Louisiana, 
$17.20. 

For further details, we refer to the tables. 
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TABUE II.— STATISTICS OF METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

1st.— Of the eleven Mission, Conferences in the South. 



Churches 857 

Value |939,871 

Parsonages 36 

Value $29,775 



Schools 1,155 

Officers and Teachers 5,812 

Scholars 61,593 

Volumes in Library 52,176 



2d.— Of Conferences in Missouri, JKentucJet/, West Virginia, Maryland, and 

Delarvare. 



Churches 1,529 

Value $4,263,215 

Parsonages 



182 
Value $443,500 



Schools 1,696 

Officers and Teachers 16.881 

Scholars 103,190 

Volumes in Library 207,886 



(Aggregates elsewhere.) 
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f Included in Baltimore Conference. * 
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TABLE VIII.— STATISTICS FOR THREE CHURCHES IN THE SOUTH, 
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The reading of the Statistics was followed by remarks by Rev. A. C. M'Dok- 
ald. He said: 

The reading of. tables of statistics is usually considered a dry entertainment; 
but those just read seem instinct with life. So far from representing a "valley 
of dry bones," they rather symbolize that other scene of prophetic vision where 
" an exceeding great army " rose up responsive to the prophet's call. The wonder- 
ful facts embodied in the statistics so carefully compiled furnish abundant food 
for thought, and contain a complete answer to long mooted questions relating to 
our Southern work. 

There was a time when, looking toward an uncertain future, our wisest and 
most thoughtful men might have entertained misgivings as to entering this field. 
Timid conservatism, before the war, hesitated as to our border work; and even 
since the war we have heard of grave doubts in certain quarters of the wisdom of 
extending our labors in the South. Happily this question has passed from the 
domain of theory to the test of actual experiment. The aggressive spirit of an 
impetuous, uncontrollable Methodism has thrown out its forces throughout this 
land, and the results are before us in the form of tabulated facts. 

Foremost in this grand array of facts is made apparent our great numerical 
strength as compared with denominations who have been longer in the field. 
From the report before us we learn that we have now in the Southern States 
318,451 members, 2,386 churches, worth §3,441,341, with 2,851 Sunday-schools 
and 164,783 scholars. The almost incredible fact is there shown that in a few 
short years our Church has won its way to the third rank among the Protestant 
denominations of the South, having left all others, save the Baptist and South- 
ern Methodist Churches, numerically'in the rear. Iu the light of such a fact, can 
there be longer a question as to the necessity or propriety of our Southern work? 
Never since the time when "tongues of fire" were given to the early ministers, 
and thousands were converted in a day, has such vast success attended the efforts 
of a Christian Church. You may claim that a portion of the membership so gained 
would probably have found a home in other Churches had we not extended our 
labors to this field, but even in that case they would be in a Church not of their 
first choice, while who can tell the immense numbers that, but for our timely 
aid, would be to-day outside of all Christian organization, and strangers to the 
way of peace. 

Another gratifying fact shown by this report, is that this wonderful increase 
has not been sudden and spasmodic, but the steady progress of regular normal 
growth. This can best be shown by a specific illustration, and being more 
familiar to me, I here introduce as a sample of the whole the statistics showing 
the gradual growth of our work in Mississippi. In the early part of 1866 there 
came into that State one lone missionary, Rev. N. L. Brakeman, now of the 
North- West Indiana Conference. In his district, which embraced the State, he 
had no preacher, no house of worship, not even a member. At the next Confer- 
ence he returned 2,201 members, 9 churches, valued at $27,800, with 9 Sunday- 
schools and 1,115 scholars. At the succeeding Conference there was an increase 
of 3,748 members, 12 churches, worth $4,400, and 10 new Sunday-schools, with 
183 scholars. The next year there was an increase of 5,002 members, 10 new 
churches, worth $2,765, with 14 new Sunday-schools and 663 scholars. The next 
year, there was an increase of 7,429 members, 17 churches, valued at $17,485, 
with 19 Sunday-schools and 1,707 scholars. The last year a further increase was 
reported of 7,240 members, 48 churches, valued at $34,205, with 36 Sunday- 
schools and 2,087 scholars. The result of five years of such increase gave us a 
grand total at our last session of 25,620 members, 96 churches, valued at|86,645, 
with 88 Sunday-schools and 5,795 scholars. And as in this, so in all the South- 
ern States. Silent, steady, onward, like the deep flow of ocean, has been the ad- 
vance of our Church over these lands. 

I have read the thrilling story of the early pioneers of Methodism ; the 
labors, perils, and successes of our fathers. I have watched the opening of the 
grand Western field where Methodism, keeping step to the march of empire, 
moves in the advance line of civilization, and dots the mountains and lines the 
valleys with its churches. In thought I have gone back to the cradle of Meth- 
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princely benefactions of our Church might be .firected, it seemed to me that a 
odism in the Old World and studied its early spafit, trials, and conquests. But, 
Mr. President, neither the great revival under fte Wesleys, ir§r the grand suc- 
cesses of our fathers, nor yet the vast movement by which our Church cleaves 
her way to our Western golden shores equals the * ■'■ jgiderful success that you and 
I have seen, in part, with our own eyes, and of i n»$i we are, to-day, so forcibly 
reminded in the astonishing report which has jus* jeen read. We are living in 
the heroic age of Methodism. Never since theVjirst mighty ground-swell of 
Christianity, in which it rolled from Jerusalem to the "regions beyond," has 
there been a higher wave of success, nor attended, I may almost say, with greater 
peril to the self-denying labors in the field. '■ 

A most unexpected financial exhibit is also furnished in the report before us. 
In securing the results that have been reached there has been a large outlay of 
the funds of the Church. In the extreme South, including mission appropria- 
tions for the support of preachers, aid from the Church Extension Society for 
building churches, and appropriations from the Sunday-School Union, and the 
Freedmen's Aid Society, something over one million of dollars has been ex- 
pended. Much of this having been spent in support of teachers and ministers, 
and in aiding young preachers to obtain an education, would not be expected to 
furnish any returns in dollars and cents. And yet we have the singular an- 
nouncement that in the property now held in churches, parsonages, school edi- 
fices, and land, we have the full equivalent of every dollar expended on this 
work. All the higher results : the power of our pulpit ministrations, the instruc- 
tions furnished in day and Sunday schools, the good influences started, the souls 
that have been converted, the virtue that has been cherished, the prayers that 
have ascended, and the ..thousands that, leaving our ranks below, have gone sing- 
ing to the golden shore, are the net gains, after furnishing a complete offset to 
the expenditures, on this field. When and where did mission field ever yield 
such rich returns ? 

The lowest reported value of a church is $25 ; the greatest, $50,000 at New 
Orleans, and $225,000 at Washington, and one at Wilmington, Delaware. The 
lowest average value of a church in the Mission Conferences is $217. The higbes 
average value of churches in the same is $2,197.35. The Southern Conference 
whose per cent, of increase, is greatest: Kentucky, 521 per cent; in 1865, 2,900 
members; in 1871, 18,011. The total membership in sixteen Southern States is 
318,444, of which number about 175,000 are white, and that in the Southern 
Mission Conference is 153,000, of which not less than 47,000 are white. The aggre- 
gate of benevolent receipts from organization of the strictlv Mission Conferences 
to January, 1870, is $22,712.04. 

In all this gratifying success we feel a home interest such as we can realize 
in no foreign field. We rejoice over successes in all lands and continents. Hu- 
manity every-where is precious, and all nations form part of the glorious inher- 
itance of the Great Redeemer. But we are linked more closely to our own land 
and people than to nationalities widely separated from us. This South land is 
our own country. Its elevation is a necessity of our National life. Its destitution 
appeals strongly to our sympathies. It is not from fault of theirs that the mill- 
ions of freedmen, overwhelmed in helplessness, must turn imploringly to us. It 
is not the fault of the white Union man of the South, that hi must look to his 
Northern brother to aid in building his churches, supporting his ministers, and 
sustaining his schools. The destitution is here; the vice, sin, and ignorance is 
here ; but the material, too, is here in rich abundance, ready to be wrought into 
the grand spiritual temple of God's completed purpose. 

Great as has been our progress in the few years that are past, it might have 
been greater still. The richest field that ever waved before any modern Church 
has been but very partially entered. With opportunities unsurpassed, we haven 
lingered as a Church sadly behind our great duty. Doors have opened that we 
have not entered; voices have called that we have not regarded; hands have 
beckoned to us to which we have not responded. The harvest truly has been 
plenteous, but the laborers have been few. When the preparations were being 
made for our great Centenary year, and objects selected toward which the 

4 
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great time and occasion had ]£fovidentially met; and _ as I could, I urged with 
pen and voice that these prosp< [live donations he applied to the wonderful field 
the hand of God "Sad so strange lj opened. The whole South was before us and 
ready for occupation. I thoug it so then, and think so still, that in seizing the 
grand possibilities then befjortf us we would have erected a monument to our 
Centennial grander than pil^gjf^ churchly architecture or educational edifices. 

The opportunity was onlyy, part improved; the golden moment has fled, but 
from the success of our jiaycial occupation, we see what might have been 
achieved. A vast field-^till awaits our efforts. We have lost what we can not 
now regain, but thej>6 is still before us a field in promise, and still inviting an 
entrance. A vast work is still before us. More than twenty-five per cent, of 
our present membership is in the Southern States. When the material now ex- 
isting, ready to our hands, shall have been fully worked, there will be within our 
fold in the South fully one million qf souls. 

Rev. N. Green, of New Orleans, spoke of the great work of the Old Church 
in Louisiana. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon was occupied with discussions upon resolutions and various 
items of- business. The resolutions adopted by the Convention will be found 
in another place. 

Provision was made to assist any young man who enters the theological de- 
partment of the East Tennessee Wesleyan University, and who will bring a recom- 
mendation from his quarterly conference. The offer proposes to thus pay small 
sums to the amount of $1,000, and will apply to all who gome during the ensuing 
year armed with the proper papers. 

Interesting letters were read from Rev. J. P. Newman, D. D., of Washington, 
D. C, and Rev. J. W. Yarbroiigh, of Georgia, expressing deep interest in the 
Convention, and regrets at not being able to attend. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session was occupied in the discussion of Church Extension. 

Dr. Matlack said: 

The objective point for a speaker on such an occasion as this, should not be to 
accomplish present results so much as to prepare the way for future and more 
abiding benefits. This Convention is our seeding time. The fruit of it we look 
for hereafter. To-night is our last sowing. I have a few seed thoughts to drop 
into the minds of my brethren. 

We are here in this South land; some of us native and long resident; 
others from the North country within a few years ; all engaged in a permanent 
work, none having the purpose of leaving. Who and what are we ? We are 
not the agents merely of a missionary enterprise for the elevation of a class. 
We are duly authorized ministers of Jesus Christ; members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which we seek to establish in the name of the Master through- 
out the land, as a means of spreading Scriptural holiness. From this standpoint 
my remarks are offered. We should seek to extend our work among the needy 
white population more than has yet been done. And there are large fields long 
abandoned or never occupied which the churches of the South can not supply, or 
have never supplied with ministerial labor. For us to have stayed away, or to 
go away now from those perishing thousands would be a reproach to Christianity, 
a neglect of our neighbor which infidelity might properly fling in our faces with 
contempt. The obstacles in our path, although serious, are not insurmountable. 
There are two claiming special notice. 

1. The questionings of our friends at the North on the propriety of our presence 
and labors in the South as ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Such 
questionings are entertained by some of our wise, generous laymen ; and their words 
must not be impatiently contradicted, but should be carefully weighed and frankly 
answered. My answer to them is this in brief: " You mistake as to the facts. We are 
not here tearing down nor in any way embarrassing the Church South. Their mem- 
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bership, as now constituted, stands united. No appeals are made to them to secede. 
Secession of loyal white men (who would not remain with them whether we were 
here or not) has ceased. The colored portion Vhey have voluntarily dismissed. 
All offensive allusions on their part to our organizing these into societies are 
wholly ' by way of argument.' Irritation, wherffit exists, is not of our provoca- 
tion ; their own ' thorn in the flesh ' causes it. feat extracted, all inflammation 
will cease." Such is my reply in brief sentences!? 

2. The opposition of jealousy and misapprehension at the South is another 
obstacle. Unwise and irritating measures, in sc^e cases, were at first adopted 
in the excitement and heat of a slowly subsidinpggcjtional strife. But who shall 
be the stoner ? and who shall be the stoned ?^ , Now, however, better counsel, 
longer experience, and a more thorough consecration on pur part has corrected 
all that The unpleasant and repulsive attitude of the ministry of both large 
Methodist bodies is changing slowly but surely. The ice-bound coasts are thawing 
in spots; exceptional facts are slowly becoming a majority. Kindness and con- 
fidence will yet be the general rule. 

If the souls of our friends can not be removed, and if the opposition of our sur- 
roundings can not be subdued, then are our embarrassments overwhelming. 
The policy of the Church needs to have the united confidence of its friends That 
can be secured by giving them the facts known to us and amply adequate ; and 
the opposition around us, already weakening, can be subdued. How to do it : 
First. Publish the plain facts for the information of friends. Show them how 
many or few we are, what we have done, what there is to do in this vast unde- 
veloped territory and population. This the printed statistics of our Convention 
will give. To them I add a glimpse at my own work. In Louisiana there are" 
many entire parishes (counties), where Protestant Churches were never organ- 
ized, or are not found to-day. Thousands, not Catholic or "colored," are hungry 
for the Word of God. In one place my own monthly service is the first and only 
regular supply. For one hundred and fifty years only Roman Catholic Churches 
have existed. Two Sabbath-schools, a thing hitherto unknown there, now flourish 
under the lead of a Methodist sister. Young persons of twenty years never saw 
a Bible until I sent a package. Ignorance of letters, degradation of morals, 
indifference to change prevail. No improvement was possible but by imported 
agencies. A want of enterprise is universal. Shall this Dead Sea stillness re- 
main undisturbed ? Shall this demand, which has so long been beyond the means 
of supply in the South, which now increases in an augmented ratio utterly 
beyond their possibility of future means, be disregarded ? 

Again, we can remove the obstacles in our way further by showing to those 
around us a patient continuance in well-doing; by an unselfish devotion 
to our work — the work of the ministry of Christ — to seek and save the lost. 
All opposition must fall before this line of battle. God's veracity is the pledge 
of success, and His omnipotence is the guarantee and measure of an exhaustless 
store of strength. But we must be "about our Father's business," and not our 
own selfish ends, nor seeking mere sectarian predominance. 

Finally, we must show a readiness to unite with all other Methodists as 
Christian laborers, and even be willing to unite our larger missionary forces and 
means (if ever made practicable), to aid in subduing a common foe. This is a 
sweeping proposition, and will be challenged, 

The one million dollars laid out within our limits, through the agency of our 
benevolent societies, in supporting ministers, building houses, furnishing Sab- 
bath-schools, has not been as water spilt on the ground, nor even as a talent 
wrapped in a napkin. All that money (with large usury) is above ground in the 
hope of real estate bought and paid for in the South. Bnt within the limits of the 
Methodist Church South large and pressing need for missionary aid is felt. Their 
churches in rural districts are weak and wasting ; not from any drafts we have 
made on their strength, but the inevitable losses incident to the revolution and 
the reconstruction, and their ability to recuperate is very small and very slowly de- 
veloping. Another million of dollars, to be within a few years ensuing distributed 
over the same territory by our Church, may be made far more largely productive 
if a joint use of effort was possible by the two Churches. Is it utterly impossible ? 
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Let there be an opportunity fot joint co-operation of Christian missionary effort, 
which shall be available to the w^ole of Methodism in the South, and a new im- 
pulse would be given to the benevolence of the Church. But this is impossible, 
do you say ! Why ? Are fraternal relations never to be established ? If estab- 
lished will not official intercouiae between the Churches follow ? What, then, 
would prevent co-operation ev*£to the extent of joint missionary action, and on 
our part a loan of missionary am for, say, nine hundred and ninety years, or until 
the millennium ? ' i 

Dr. Hemmenway and others Allowed with timely and able speeches. 

On motion to adjourn,. DfTC^BLEiGH, before putting the question, delivered 
the following happy /' • 

FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

Before putting the vote for the final adjournment, allow me again to thank 
you for the honor of being called by you to preside over this Convention. I 
would especially thank jou for having made the labor of presiding so easy and 
pleasant. I heartily congratulate you on the success of the Convention — on' the 
numbers of those who come from so great a distance to be here, and on the 
amount of business which has been transacted. Coming from so wide a field of 
labor, with a great variety of local interests upon your hearts ; trained, as you 
have been, in such different schools of thought, and educated in so great a vari- 
ety of surroundings, perfect agreement in opinion was not to be expected. 
When men of positive ideas and strong convictions discuss questions on which 
they honestly differ in opinion, there is always more or less of friction. Un- 
guarded language, severe criticism, harsh epithets, are likely to be indulged in, 
whence unkind feelings and animosities often arise to rankle long afterward in 
each other's hearts. Far less of this has been witnessed in the Convention than 
might reasonably have been expected. It is hardly possible for so many to come 
together, and to discuss so long and so freely on so wide a range of topics, with 
less friction and less unpleasant' eruption, than has characterized the proceed- 
ings of this Convention. Surely the Holy Spirit has been with us and made our 
dehberations a complete success. I congratulate you, therefore, on the general 
harmony that has prevailed, and on the excellent state of feeling in which we 
now separate. The essays, covering a very wide and important field of thought, 
have been unusually interesting, and when published, will be found able and 
instructive, in several instances quite exhaustive. They will do good. The 
Beport on Statistics, prepared with so much labor and care, will be a source of 
encouragement and a great power in our cause. On all these results I would 
heartily congratulate you and the, whole Church. 

Betiring to your several fields of labor, may the God of all grace go with you, 
protect you and yours, and defend you ! Let us be faithful to the Master, never 
turning aside or yielding to the temptations which will beset our paths, but toil 
on Unceasingly in the work of the Lord. Trusting in the Lord thus no evil can 
befall you, nor any plague come nigh your dwellings. 

We may never all meet again on earth. We may, however, meet each other 
often at the Throne of Grace. Be often there; and let us love one another, 
sympathize with and pray for each other; and after a few more years of toil and 
trial, conflict and triumph, we will meet each other in the great Convention 
above, to part again never. Till then, dear brethren, farewell! 



RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION. 



East Tennessee Wesleyan University. 

1. That we indorse the essay by Bev. E. Q. Fuller, D. D., on the East Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan University. 

2. That we approve the administration and rejoice in the success of Dr. Cob- 
leigh, and the trustees, in putting it on a firm foundation. 
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3. That we will give our cordial support to the East Tennessee Wesleyan 
University, and will aid in sending pupils and material, and especially rejoice in 
the establishment of a Biblical Department, arM pledge ourselves to make it a 
first-class institution to meet a pressing want inkhe South. 

Colored Bishop;/:. 

The committee have carefully considered the resolution asking the attention 
of this Convention to the importance of the election of a Bishop of African de- 
scent, and we submit the following : / 

Resolved, That in the election of bishops carftftl attention should be given to 
the interests of the whole work, and we wish ft distinctly understood that in 
meeting the wants of this work we object to th& Slection of no man qualified for 
the office on account of race or color. 



■lnivt 



Lilterary Instituwons. 

Resolved, That having a high appreciationlo f th* work being done in the 
cause of Christian education by the Claflin Ur.r^jty, at Orangeburg, South 
Carolina; Central Tennessee College, at Nashf 1 "®', 'Tennessee; Thomson Uni- 
versity, at Baldwin, Louisiana ; Shaw UniversitVjp* Holly Springs, Mississippi ; 
and Rust University, at Huntsville, Alabama, v*f£ereby tender to their trustees 
and faculties our hearty indorsement of the woispuid aims, and will, to the ex- 
tent of our ability, co-operate with them most hei >ily in their work. 

American Bible Society. 

Resolved, That we have great confidence in \he utility and impartiality of 
the American Bible Society, and we recommend to our brethren, when not duly 
recognized, and their claims fairly treated by the local agents of this society, to 
organize Conference or District Bible Societies, as auxiliaries to the parent soci- 
ety, and to open correspondence with the society in New York. 

Methodist Advocate. 

1. Resolved. That the Book Agents at Cincinnati be earnestly requested by 
this Convention to enlarge the Methodist Advocate, published at Atlanta, Ga., 
if they find it practicable to do so. 

2. Resolved, That if such enlargement be made we pledge ourselves to an 
earnest effort to double its present subscription list in our respective Conferences. 

Episcopal Supervision. 

Whereas, within the limits of our Annual Conferences in the Southern 
States, the entire College of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal .Church South 
are all resident and actively engaged by personal effort in promoting the inter- 
est of that Church among the white people of the South; and, whereas, there 
are also Bishops of three Methodist bodies of the people of African descent, busy at 
work within the same limits among their own people ; and, whereas, our own 
Bishops, because few in number, living at a great distance from us, and seriously 
overtaxed with labor, are able only to spend a few days annually with us ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we ask of the ensuing General Conference to consider the 
propriety of such an increase of the Episcopal Board, and such a distribution of 
their residences as shall give to our vast territory, and large and rapidly in- 
creasing communion, more of the personal presence and valuable influence of 
our worthy Bishops. 

Freedmen's Aid Society. 

Whereas, in the providence of God, nearly 5,000.000 of people in the South 
have been brought within the reach of the evangelizing influence of our Church; 
and. whereas, the Methodist Episcopal Church, in obedience to providential 
indications, has entered this field in the Agency known as the Freedmen's Aid 
Society; therefore, 

1. Resolved, That we rejoice in the action of our Church in thus early enter- 
ing this field, and so efficiently executing the mission which was the promptings 
of Christian sentiment. 

2. Resolved, That the work already accomplished by this society demands 
our highest commendation, and that we assure the contributors to this society 
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that their benefactions have been so expended as to greatly aid our work in the 
South, especially the elevation <3$,,the colored people, and prepare them for the 
duties of citizenship, and of intelligent followers of Jesus. 

3. Resolved, That we recomf^nd the committee in memorializing the Gen- 
eral Conference to set forth the /benefits of this work, and the necessity of con- 
tinuing the work thus begun, «f$her in its present or such form as the wisdom of 
the General Conference may devise. 

i^urch Extension. 

Whereas, the want in tB^Methodist Episcopal Church in the South for 
church edifices is a pressing on¥; and, whereas, the Church Extension Society 
is designed to aid in erecting chfekh edifices ; therefore, 

1. Resolved, That we will co&perate heartily with the Church Extension So- 
ciety in this work, presenting to (ar people every-where its claims, and taking up 
collections for it. J 

2. Resolmd, That we £ re g. r .gteful for the timely aid which, in many places, 
has already been granted, d n ° %t we tender our thanks to the Society for the 
same. • W 

3. Resolved, That while ^ I? aid has been given, we are convinced that the 
Society does not fully apprecjj " e< the peculiar demands of the Southern field, and 
that the effort to give aid harlot been commensurate with the importance of 
the field, or the opportunity folpthe Society to carry out its designs. 

4. Resolved, That we are convinced that all of the members of the Board of 
Managers of the Church Ext^ision Society should be men who are in full sym- 
pathy with our work in the South, and who are heartily interested for our success. 

Sunday-Schools. 

1. Resolved, That as a help in the systematic study of the "Word of God — 
the divinely appointed agency of our sanctification — the Sunday-school is worthy 
the attention of all within its reach, adults as well as youth and children. 

2. Resolved, That the Sunday-school as a department of the Church, de- 
mands the personal oversight and most earnest, diligent efforts of the pastor, 
and of all others in any way responsible for the prosperity of the Church. 

3. Resolved, That as the object of the Sunday-school is to give instruction in 
those truths which are to make men wise unto salvation, those charged with the 
work of teaching should be both sufficiently intelligent to teach, and deeply in 
earnest to attain the object above named. 

4. Resolved, That we highly appreciate the visits and labors of Rev. J. S. 
Ostrander among us, and that we bid him a hearty Godspeed. 

5. Resolved, That, in our judgment, the Sunday-School Union has acted 
wisely in making liberal provision for the necessities of our Southern work, and 
that for the same our hearty thanks are hereby tendered. 

Thanks. 

1. Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are due, and that we hereby 
tender the same to Rev. N. E. Cobleigh, D. D., the President of this body, for the 
affable and efficient manner in which he has presided over and conducted our 
deliberations. 

2. Resolved, That we hereby recognize and acknowledge the ability and 
efficiency of our Secretaries, Revs. T. W. Lewis, C. Polly, J. A. Ruble, and 
Hon. N. A. Patterson, and -thank them for their important services. 

3. Resolved, That in view of the labor and time expended in the publication 
of the Statistical Report of this Convention, and the perfection of the same, our 
thanks are especially due to the committee who have had this matter in charge. 

4. Resolved, That we hereby acknowledge our obligations to the East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and Georgia Railroad, the Western and Atlantic, the Georgia, 
and the Atlanta and West Point Railroads, for reduction of fare to delegates in 
attendance upon this Convention. 

5. Resolved, That this Convention hereby extend their thanks to the citizens 
of Athens and vicinity for the generous entertainment extended to the delegates 
during the session. 
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Bishops Thomson, Kingsley, and Clark. 

WJieveas, our beloved Church has, within Jittle more than a year, passed 
through the sorest and most unprecedented bereMements„in the removal by death 
of three of her general Superintendents, Bishops Thomson, Kingsley, and Clark, 
brethren whose labors, counsels, and sympathies^ we largely shared and highly 
prized in our delicate, difficult, and important work in the South, and whose 
anxious efforts and wise judgment did much to injure the extraordinary success 
unto which we have already attained ; therefore, t 

1. Resolved, That we deeply deplore the absence from our Conferences of 
these devout and gifted Bishops, who guided us ifi counsel, and encouraged our 
labors through the years of trying toil so recent^? passed. 

2. Resolved, That in our profound sorrow ra are comforted in the abounding 
testimony that our severe and grievous loss is fie eternal gain of these who were 
numbered among our chief shepherds. » 

3. Resolved, That we cherish with the strong 68 * a ^fection the memory of our 
association with them, and their Christian charar cter & s of the highest type, and 
that we consider their loss to the Church to be soJ? ^f ' t as to occasion the deepest 
anxietyfor her vast interests, and for the health |iea/ r ^ ew remaining bishops. 

~ of the Church with us in 

profoundest humiliation on 
and prayerful inquiry as to 
ghe renewed and more entire 
ur Redeemer. 



4. Resolved, That the dealings of the Great 
these oft-repeated and trying calamities call for 
the part of the Church, the most earnest, searchi 
the lessons the Master would thus teach us, and 
dedication of all we have and are to the service of' 




5. Resolved, That with the entire Church we t&tder to the families of Bishops 
Thomson, Kingsley, and Clark the assurance of deepest and most affectionate 
condolence, and that we will not cease to pray that the everlasting arms may 
continually sustain them until they join the heads of their several families amidst 
the redeemed throng on high. Wesley Prettyman, 

R. D. Black, 
A. C. M' Donald. 
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